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the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts wi 
jesse *’ Little Liver 


Co not take any na 
they are CARTER’S. 


ARE CARTER’'S. «© ‘ 


rtant word, and should be observed on 
hin cannot be genuine. . 
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The Unrivallea 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


st game of chess on record required 
between five and six eer to play it. One 
player was in England and one in Australia, 
aad the game was played by post. 

a 


The lo: 


Rozsre (the day after Christmas): Papa, is 
it really true that sheeps and goats have four 
sto s? Papa: Yes, my son. Robbie: 
Gracious me! And do they all ache at once ? 
* * * 


Mamma (explaining spiritual truths to her 
little boy): Tommie, when you die, you leave 
our y behind; only your soul goes to 
eaven. Tommie: Well, mamma, what will I 


* * 


Scauge For Tga For A THOUSAND CHILDREN.— 
Compton Dene in the Baker and Confectioner 
gives the following information in reply to an 
inquirer, who wants to know quantities for a 
tea for 1,000 children :—100 quarterns bread at 
4id., £1 17s. 6d.; 320 lbs. cake various at 4d., 
£5 6s. 8d.; 40 lbs. butter at 10d., £1 18s. 4d.; 
8 lbs. tea at 1s. 8d., 18s. 4d.; 112 lbs. of 
loaf sugar, 19s.; 10 gallons of milk at 9d., 
7s. 6d.—total, £10 7s. 4d. This allowance is 
liberal, but will not allow you to feed more than 
the 1,000; if you provide something extra all 
round, you will be ready for all emergencies. 
Allowing for hire of urns, and wages of cutters- 
up and waiters, say £2, it will leave a very good 
margin of profit. You could afford to give 
them a v decent sort of cake at say 4d. 
per Ib., all kinds, currant, seed, sultana, &., 
and you could give them any kind of buns that 
you could knock up cheap. The prices given in 
the estimate are nett cost to you. In conclu- 
sion, I would caution you not to use “ cheap 
tea’; it is dearest in the end, as you cannot 
get so much brew out of it. 

* * * 

Bz careful that no cabbage water is thrown 
down the kitchen sink, as the odour of it—a 
= unpleasant one—is so strong that it 
will pervade the whole house and produce the 
suspicion of a bad drain. The water in which 
any vegetable has being boiled should be thrown 
out of doors in some remote corner of the 
garden. When vegetables which give out odours 
are being cooked half a tea-cupful of vinegar 
placed in a vessel on the back of the stove will 
poerent the fumes from spreading over the 

ouse. 


button my pants to ? 
* 


* * * 


Ir you have occasion to remove the clothes of 
person who has been injured—say, run over— 
slit up the sleeves at the seams. Don’t attempt 
to take off coats or other garments in the usual 
way; if a bone is broken you will further 
displace it if you use any roughness in removing 
the clothing. ‘Life is more than raiment,” 
so be very careful in thus treating the injured 
person. 

* * *& 

It was Lady Holland, who, by the merest 
accident, introduced dahlias into England. 
Having been much gratified somewhere in the 
South of Europe by her first acquaintance with 
Palestine soup, and, ascertaining that the main 
ingredient was the Jerusalem artichoke, Lady 
Holland procured what she supposed to be a 
root of it, and forwarded it—probably by a 
King’s messenger—to her gardener at Holland 
House. When a beautiful flower came up 
instead of a succulent vegetable, she gazed on it 
with o ae hare akin to the fox hunter who 
complained that the smell of violets spoiled the 
scent. But the value of her acquisition began 
to break upon her when the London seedsmen, 
who came to look at it, offered 30 guineas for a 
root. Another version is that a root was given 
her at Valencia in 1804 by a celebrated botanist, 
who had just received it, an unknown rarity, 
from South America. 

* * x 
Miss Davinson, the leading spirit in founding 


| the Home for the Dying, in Finchley-road, takes 


pattera from Mr. Muller, of Bristol. She trusts 
in Providence, never begs, and never advertises. 
She does not ‘go forward until the Lord, 
through His stewards, sees fit to give the token 
for advance.” 
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MRS. SCHARLIEB AT THE 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTE. 
Tae Women’s Institute is fulfilling the mission 
proposed by its energetic and devoted foundress 
of forming a meeting place and centre for those 
interested in the progress of women. A very 
large audience was drawn together to hear the 
lecture delivered by Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., on 
January 25th, on the subject of ‘*‘ Women in the 

Medical Profession.” 

Mrs. Scharlieb is probably the most illustrious 
of our women surgeons. She is the senior 
surgeon at the new Hospital for Women, where 
she has performed a very large number of the 
most serious operations with a remarkable 
average of success; her operating is stated by 
good authorities to be beautiful in its neatness 
and quickness. A “beautiful operation” will 
sound to the outsider quite a contradiction in 
terms, but to the professional observer it has a 
very real meaning, the difference between the 
best surgeons and others being quite as marked 
as that between the highly gifted and the average 
in painting, literature, or any other art. 

Dr. Scharlieb’s hearers at the Women’s In- 
stitute, if they knew nothing of her career, 
would have remained perfectly ignorant of her 
own standing and achievements at the close of 
her address. She began her studies something 
over twenty years ago at Madras. Having 
resided in India for some time she had seen 
how terrible is the need of women doctors 
for the shut-in women of that land, who are not 
allowed to consult men, and who accordingly 
endure agony and die when they might have 
been relieved sometimes by very simple means. 
Medical education for women in England was 
still in an undeveloped state, and Mrs. Scharlieb 
determined to make an effort to obtain full 
medical education in India itself in order to 
supply this special need, believing that the | 
members of the Government of India, having 
to some extent under their own observations 
the sufferings caused by the want of women 
doctors, would be more willing to give facilities 
for the medical education of women than the 
English authorities had up to then shown them- 
selves to be. Accordingly she approached the 
governing body of the Madras College, and also 
the Government of India, and was granted 
leave to take the ordinary medical course at 
that institution. She found three other ladies 
to join her, and the four began their course, 
sharing in the instruction of the male students 
on perfectly equal terms. They were also 
allowed to attend the General Hospital, but as 
this was a hospital for men only they had to 
seek out other means for studying the cases of 
women separately. This difficulty was over- 


of Women. She is of the most quiet and 
reserved manners, so that it is difficult to get 
her to tell anything about herself,and she is 
absolutely devoid of the arts of personal adver- 
tisement, but her great professional ability, and 
her steady and untiring devotion to the duties 
of her vocation, have now, after 20 years of 
work, elevated her to a leading position in her 
profession. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack took the chair, and in 
opening the proceedings regretted the absence 
of Mrs. Wynford Philipps, who was unable to 
attend in consequence of slight illness. Mrs. 
Bamford Slack added that it was not a subject 
for surprise that there should be medical women, 
but that, on the contrary, it was in harmony 
with our natural instincts, and also with the 
history of mankind in most past times. Dr. 
Scharlieb, in beginning her address, confirmed 
this observation. She said that the idea 
that the duties of the medical {profession are 
‘either 


THE FIRST WOMAN TO PLACE HER NAME UPON 
THE ENGLISH REGISTER 


was Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell; she, having 
studied in England and given medical advice 
to some of her friends prior to the passing of 
the Registration Act of 1858, was thereby 
qualified to be placed upon the English register. 
She still lives, and is the Nestor of the medical 
women of England, but neither by up-bringing, 
medical training, or practice did she belong to 
Englishwomen, being in all these matters an 
American. The leader of Englishwomen in 
medicine was Miss Elizabeth Garrett, now 
so well known as Dr. Garrett Anderson. 
She nearly 40 years ago began her studies, 
applying to the Apothecaries Hall to take their 
examinations. It was decided that there was no 
legal disqualification for women to sell drugs, 
and that therefore she could be admitted. 
Special permission was required to allow her to 
receive private instruction, and under this 
permit Miss Garrett took the Apothecaries 
license to practise, afterwards proceeding to 
Paris and taking the M.D. degrees there, which 
had been opened to women by the pioneer 
efforts of Dr. Mary Putnam, of New York. 
After Miss Garrett had passed through the 
Apothecaries Hall, however, it was decided 
that no permission for private study should be 
given to other women, and as it was not pos- 
sible to obtain admission to any London general 
medical school, it was not open to other women 
to follow in Miss Garrett's footsteps, and enter 
the English register through the door of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 

In March, 1869, Miss Sophia Jex-Blake made 
application to the 


TOO ARDUOUS OR NOT FIT FOR WOMEN 

is quite a modern notion; no disapproval of 
women physicians is [ever found expressed in 
the old records, including the Bible, but, on the 
contrary, there is much evidence that women 
were doctors in most ancient countries. In 
Rome there have been found inscriptions which 
record the names of female physicians. Josephus 
also mentions a woman physician, and it is 
clear that this vocation has been followed 
by women all through the Middle Ages. There 
is, however, one case on record, which, while 
it shows that medical men had in earlier days 
made objection to the competition of women in 
their work, shows also the desire of female 
patients to be treated by a physician of their 
own sex. This was in ancient Athens, where a 
law had been passed awarding death to any 
woman bold enough to invade the profession of 
medicine. A young woman, named Agnodice, 
dressed herself as a man and followed the entire 
course of medical study with success, after 
which she entered into practice, and, revealing 
her sex under seal of secrecy to her patients, 
reaped a great success. The crowds of women in 
her consulting room arousing jealousy, her pro- 
fessional brethren brought against her a charge, 
which could be easily rebutted by the disclosure 
of her true sex, and Agnodice, compelled to choose 
between standing her trial for a false accusation 
on moral grounds, or standing her trial for her 
practical protest against a law which ought not 
to exist, chose the latter course, and declared 
herself a woman, this involving that she would 
be liable to a death sentence for practising 
medicine, in accordance with the existing law. 
But the matroms of Athens banded themselves 
come, and in July 1878 Mrs. Scharlieb and | together in her defence, and acted so strongly 
her three companions all qualified for practice | and with such success that they not only 
by taking their degrees. After some years’ work | obtained the safety of their beloved physician, 
in India, Mrs. Scharlieb found it necessary to | but also secured the repeal of the law forbidding 
return to England, and proceeded to matricu- | women to practise medicine. 

lation, and afterwards to the professional| During the Middle Ages medicine was an 
examinations of London University. She came | unorganised profession, but coming down to 
out all through with distinction, crowning her | the modern times when only those who had 
career by taking the Gold Medal of the|complied with definite requirements as to 
University, of course over a very large number | qualifications and training could be counted as 
of competitors, in Obstetrics and the Diseases | medical practitioners, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


to be permitted to study medicine there; and 
leave being given, five women matriculated in 
the October of the same year; but the authori- 
ties, while giving them leave to attend classes, 
did not proceed to duly supply them with 
classes to attend, and it was found necessary 
to appeal to the Courts of Law to compel the 
authorities to do so. Judgment was at first 
given in favour of the lady students, but was 
reversed by the Court of Appeal in 1878, the 
decision being given that it was not within the 
competence of the University Court, as the law 
then stood, to compel the professors to teach 
women. Thecostsincurred bythe lady students 
in obtaining this decision amounted to £838. The 
University of Edinburgh thus being closed, 
Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake came to London, and, 
with the assistance of others, founded the 


LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


for Women. The list of the original council 
and professors of the school shows how much 
sympathy had already been secured for medical 
women amongst the leading men of the pro- 
fession. Two difficulties stood in the way of 
this school; it had at first no hospital at which 
the students could study, and no examination 
was open to women giving the right of admis- 
sion to the medical register, or testing their 
qualifications for practice. The General 
Medical Council requires all students to have 
, attended for a certain time at a general hospital, 


= 


Oo — 


containing 150 beds, and taking in cases of all 
kinds, and both men and women. In 1877, such 
a hospital was found in the Royal Free Hospital, 
and chiefly through the kind offices of Sir James 
Stansfeld it was opened to female students, 
having no male school attached to it. At about 
the same time the King’s and Queen’s College 
of Physicians, Ireland, opened its degrees to 
women, and this was the first legal qualification 
available for women doctors in the United 
This had the disadvantage that it 
did not qualify in surgery. It was a great step 
forward when in January, 1878, the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
decided, first by the recommendation of the 
Senate, and then by the vote of Convocation, 
that all degrees should be open to women and 
on the same terms as to men. The examina- 
tion papers of the University of London are 
marked only by numbers, so that the examiners 
do not know by whom a particular paper is 
written ; thus, in these examinations the rela- 
tive capacities of men and women are sub- 
mitted to an inevitably impartial test. It is 
wortby of notice that in the first five years 
after the examinations were opened to women, 
7,208 men went up, of whom 8,712 passed, 
being 51:5 per cent. In the same period 619 
women presented themselves for examination, 
of whom 427 passed, or 69 per cent. The 
results in successive years have not been 
dissimilar. It is, of course, not claimed 
that this proves that the mental capacity 
of women is greater than that of men, but 
it shows that the women who have gone up 
have valued more highly the privilege open to 
them than the average male student does, and 
have prepared themselves with more care and 
earnestness. It is important to emphasise the 
facts, however, as recently a man holding a high 
position in surgery stated quite incorrectly that 
the women candidates at London University 
were placed on a different footing from the men 
and treated more leniently. In this he was, of 
course, absolutely in error, since the fact that 
the 
QUESTIONS ARE THE SAME FOR ALL THE 
CANDIDATES, 

and that their papers are not distinguished save 
by numbers for the examiners’ knowledge, 
absolutely precludes any possibility of favour 
being shown to the women candidates. 

Almost simultaneously with London, the 
Medical College of Madras was opened to women 
students. The difficulty encountered by the 
pioneers there was comparatively slight, as the 
Government of India was much impressed by 
the needless loss of life and suffering of the 
shut-up women of the dependency, and readily 
admitted four women students to the existing 
classes at the 

MADRAS COLLEGE, 
with the sanction and sympathy of the then 
principal and most of the professors. In July, 
1878, the first four students at Madras all 
qualified, and have since been followed by many 
others. The present position of medical women 
in India is full of interest and encouragement. 
There are now a very large number working; 
some of them trained in the English schools, 
and others who have been entirely educated in 
India, the latter chiefly acting as assistant medical 
officers under the Government. In the reports 
sent home by the Inspectors of the Government 
hospitals these women are very favourably 
reported upon. One is described as ‘‘a very 
able operator,” another is “‘ singularly success- 
ful in eye cases,” &c., &c. Mrs. Scharlieb told 
how, after her return from India in 1883, 
THE QUEEN SENT FOR HER 

to have a personal interview, in order that Her 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


Majesty might learn the true state of the case. 
Her generous heart was deeply touched when 
Mrs. Scharlieb told her of the sufferings of the 
women in India, and Her Majesty said: “I 
had no idea the case was so bad; whatever 
anyone may think of the training of women for 
medical practice in England, nobody can doubt 
as to the absolute necessity that there is for 


them in India,” and she charged Mrs. Scharlieb 


to tell her Indian subjects how glad she was to 


think that efforts would now be made to meet 
this dreadful want, and alleviate their needless 
suffering. 


It is extremely difficult, the speaker went on, 


to find out how many medical women there 


are now on the English register, as they are not 
distinguished in any way, and to hunt through 
the names for those of women would take more 
time than she had to give, but there are 


OvER 800 WHO HAVE QUALIFIED FROM THE 
LONDON SCHOOL ALONE, 
while other schools have sent out many more. 
There are now nine examining bodies opening 
their degrees to women. There is a medical 
school for women in London, twoin Edinburgh, 
one ‘in Glasgow, one in connection with 
Durham University, one at Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and one at Queen’s College, Cork. In 
the London School there is quite a unique pro- 
portion of women preparing for a University 
degree instead of for other more easily obtained, 
though equally valid, qualifications. More than 
two-thirds of the students in the school at 
present are preparing for a University degree, 
which is a much larger proportion than in any 
other medical school known. The present 


position of medical women in this country 
and 


Mrs. Scharlieb described as bright 
full of encouragement for the future. There 


were some things to: regret, such as that 
during the last year the admission of women to 
the examinations of the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England had been refused, but she bad no 


doubt that this was only a matter of time. 


seen. Except the British Medical Association, 


admitted women; meanwhile there is a very 
prosperous and useful 


ASSOCIATION OF REGISTERED MEDICAL WOMEN, 
who meet to improve and enlighten each other, 
and who have a little club-room which is very 
pleasant and home-like. There are now at 
least 150 medical women working in London and 
its suburbs, and they all manage to live more or 
less well. There has been some Government 
encouragement, certain appointments in the 
Post-Office, in lunatic asylums, &c., having 
been made; and just recently three women 
doctors have been selected to go to help attack 
the plague in India, where their services will be 
much appreciated, perhaps more than ever 
before, by the native ladies. There is now 
nothing left for medical women to do but to 
work well day by day, not grasping after 
honour, fame, or money, but to do their very 
best, and hope, as their chief reward, for 
ever-increasing and widening opportunities of 
usefulness. 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. Scharlieb was 
heartily passed on the motion of Mrs. Hayes 
Hammond, seconded by Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son. Mrs. Fenwick Miller and Dr. Baume 
also spoke, the latter stating that his University, 
New | Zealand,’ was open to women on equal 


tests 
ship, 


Another point to regret was that women are 
not freely admitted by their professional 
brethren to the medical societies, in which 
notes are compared, papers are read, and 
specially important and interesting cases are 


no London society of medical men had yet 
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terms, and claiming that the work and advance 
of women had some of its warmest sympathisers 
amongst men. 


————EEEE— 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION 


OF WOMEN. 


Mr. Oscar Brownine, lecturer on history at 
Cambridge University, contributes an article to 
the Forum on “ Universities and the 
Education of Women.” In the course of his 
remarks he says :-— 


her 


“Tf our movements at Cambridge and Oxford 


are to be favourably  jndged, they must be con- 
sidered not as ideal sche 

gives them a claim to further fostering, but as 
experiments which have. done immense good, 
but which owe their form to the necessities of 
the time, to the absence of female education on 
the one hand, and to the im 
that it was possible on 
university there can be no doubt about the 


mes whose success 


ce of sho 
e other. 


standard either of the instruction or of the 
eioae to it. The best classical scholar- 


the best psychology, the best history, the best 
modern language, are at the disposal of both 
sexes; whereas, in a woman’s university, and 


a male university can hardly escape the con- 
tagious influence of devotion to knowledge for 
its own sake, and of healthy rivalry in intel- 
lectual pursuits. 
tage in the fact of the sisters, wives and mothers 
of men having identically the same education as 
the men themselves. A sister may stimulate 
her brother to exertion, or may, at least, help 
and encourage him, if she is engaged in the 
same studies. Tradition says that the sister of 
Lord Salisbury, the mother of a noble race, 
shared all her brother’s work, and was a better 
Greek and Latin scholar than himself. The 
marriage of Cambridge teachers with women 
interested in the same objects has been 
sufficiently common to show us that such: 
unions are hepEy pee indeed, the fountain. 
of a rare and ideal happiness.”’ 

Yet Mr. O. Browning thinks it ‘‘ would pro- 
bably be a misfortune if the education of 
women was fixed for the future on 
the same lines as that of men by the 
accident of temporary coincidence.” He 
owns that “among the minor disadvantages, 
those which are most obvious, and which 
were, perhaps, most feared at the outset, 
have not been found to exist. There in no 
inconvenience in the mere fact of men and 
women attending the same lecture-rooms, or in 
their using the same walks or the same chapels, 
or in their being taught privately in their 
colleges by youthful lecturers. In fact, to the 
women, the minor disadvantages have been 
nothing, or next to nothing.” But he will not. 
admit that the men havenotsuffered. ‘‘ Lecture- 
rooms have undoubtedly been inconveniently 
crowded by the presence of women; and it is 
obvious that in certain subjects of a scientific 
character inconvenience and embarrassment 
might be the natural result of lecturing to 
mixed audience of men and women. Besides 
these more obvious drawbacks there are others 
ofa more subtle character. A lecturer holds 
classes to which men and women are admitted, 
and in which papers are written and freely 
criticised before the class. It is probable that. 
at first more papers will be written by women 
than by men; and if this be the case, it will be 
difficult to get the men to write papers at all. 
Also, if most of the lecturer’s time be taken up 
in criticising the women’s papers, men will be 
reluctant to attend the class at all. Indeed, it 
may be said, generally, that where the teaching 
is of a close and intimate character, where there 
is any questioning, or, indeed, any lecturing in 
a casual and informal manner, the presence of 
a mixed class is a decided hindrance. In a set, 
formal lecture the presence of women may 
possibly be a help, provided they do not occupy 
the best places and keep out the men ; but serious 
and searching instruction is made more difficult. 
by their participation in it. 


1 
: 
] 
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‘J have said nothing about the conversion of 


Oxford and Cambri 
because, although 

end by some prominent and responsible author- 
ities, no attempt has been made, so far as Iam 
aware, to work it out in detail,or to show how 
the many difficulties attending it are to be sur- 
mounted. Pu this aside, we may say, in 
conclusion, that the establishment of Newnham, 
Girton, and similar institutions at our univer- 
sities has been a decided gain for the higher 
education of women, and that it could not have 
been so much in any other manner. 
Even this moderate result has not been attained 
without some loss to the higher education of 
men—a loss which may be endured so long as 
it is confined to its present dimensions, but 
which would become intolerable if allowed to 
assume larger proportions.” 


into mixed universities, 


Movaninc Customs in Many Lanps.—The 
different colours of mourning adopted in various 
countries are in this way: In Europe, black ; 
in China, white ; in Egypt, yellow ; in Ethiopia, 
brown. In some parts of Turkey blue is used, 
because it represents the sky; but in other 
parts, purple and violet, because being a mixture 
of black and blue it represents sorrow on one 
side and hope on the other. 

* * 


* 

Movurnine.— At the London Institution, 
and other places of a similar kind, I lectured 
on the question of dress for both sexes. I 
spoke as freely as I could against black dress as 
mourning dress ; showed how the custom injured 
health and was a false indicator of true grief ; 
called for substitution of some much simpler 
device, such as a band on the arm. if any device 
were necessary, and was not injurious by the 
effect it had on the mind. I also supported 
the improvements in plan of attire for the 
female sex, so as to give it the freedom of 


movement possessed by man, which has helped J. 


to make man definitely a master in creation. 
He would probably have been no stronger than 
woman had his limbs been as uncomfortably 
impeded. The English nation could never have 
existed if the fashion had been to bandage the 
feet like those of a Chinese female child.”— 
The late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
* * * 


For the number of girls and women in 
London who have only one room of their own 
to sleep and live in, a clever lady has devised a 
very ingenious set of furniture. The bed—six 
feet by four—is a French box mattress and has 
a little wooden railing which runs round three 
sides of it. This is stained green, and & 
deep frill of silk is hung against it. This 
is a couch by day and a bed by night. 
By day the bed-clothes are covered with an 
ample brocade cover, and the big square 
pillows are slipped into brocade covers to match 
and set up against the rail as cushions. A tall 
slim cabinet with doors above and drawers 
beneath is a disguised washstand. The doors 
open, a flap turns down, and you discover a 
lovely single set of green ware. On the inside 
of one door is a mirror and on the other a 
towel-rail. An ingenious device in holes in the 
sides of this cabinet permits the air to pass 
through and dry the sponge and towels. As for 
the toilet essentials, these are more ingenious 
still. There is a double screen, one side of 
which is a full-length mirror ; and then there is 
a little square table which runs on wheels, and 
which, when you lift up the top, which is 
really a lid, you find consists of compartments 
containing all toilet necessaries. Closed, it 
serves as an ordinary table for tea or anything 
else ; open, it is the handiest little toilet-table 
in the world. Then, as the inventor pointed 
out, on a winter evening you can have screen 
and table at the fire and do your hair in luxury 
with your feet on the fender. All these things 
arestained green, and recently they were set in 
a room with a green matting dado and a hand- 
painted frieze in warm yellows and browns with 
a little faint blue and green in the background ; 
a warm coppery-tinted carpet and a copper-and- 
green brocade cover for couch and pillows ; and 
the result was a very charming harmony. A 
little old copper and quaint green ware were all 
that was needed to complete it. _ 2vil’, 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
FOUNDED 1872. 


Tus object of the Society is toobtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 


conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 


in all parts of the country. 


the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 
8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 


_ question. 
Treaswrer—Mrs. Russert Cooks. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Central 


Mrs. CHarLes Baxter, Secretary, 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
§.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


SPECIAL ORGANISATION FUND. 


The following donations have been received 


since last month’s report :— £4. 

Mrs. Russell Rea... 1 0 

Mrs. Alfred Bevan ... . 10 0 

Princetown W.L.A.... . O 5 0 
Anonymous, per Mrs. Wm. 

Bevan ove see . O 8 6 

£2 9 6 


Further donations will be thankfully received 


and acknowledged. Funds are urgently re- 


quired for this important work, the Committee 


having made arrangements to resume the organi- 
sation work in their area early in March. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies has issued 
the following circular to all friendly Members 
of Parliament, together with a letter from the 
secretary in whose area the member's con- 


stituency is situated, asking them to take part 
in the ballot for a Women’s Suffrage Bill on 


the first day of the coming Session. 


NATIONAL UNION OF WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 


Central and Western Society for Woman's 


Suffrage (39, Victoria-street, S.W.). 

Central and East of England Society for 
Woman’s Suffrage (10, Great College-street, 
Westminster). 

Edinburgh National Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage. 

North of England Society for Woman’s Suf- 
frage (Manchester). 

Bristol and West of England Society for 
Woman's Suffrage. 

Birmingham Woman’s Suffrage Society. 
Cambridge Woman's Suffrage Society. 
Liverpool Woman's Suffrage Society. 
Birkenhead and Wirral Woman's Suffrage 
Society. 

Notts Woman’s Suffrage Society. 
Leicester Woman's Suffrage Society. 
Southport and District Woman's Suffrage 
Society. 

Luton Woman’s Franchise Association. 

Cheltenham Woman's Suffrage Society. 

Halifax Woman’s Suffrage Society. 

Sligo Woman’s Suffrage Society. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 


3. By holding public meetings in support of 


and other literature bearing upon the 
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Executive Committee: Mrs. Ashford, The 
Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. Beddoe, Miss Bigg, 
Miss Helen Blackburn, Mrs. Broadley Reid, 
Mrs. Russell Cooke, Mrs. Enfield Dowson, 
Mrs. William Evans, Mrs Fawcett, Miss Gore 
Booth, Miss 8. E. Hall, Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton, Miss Mair, Miss 
J. McLea, Miss Mellor, Mrs. Priscilla Bright 
McLaren, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Miss Rath- 
bone, Miss Roper, Miss Louisa Stevenson, 
Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Thew and Miss Wigham. 
Secretaries: Marie Louise Baxter, Edith 
Palliser and Esther Roper. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies beg 
respectfully to address you as a supporter of 
the extension of the franchise to women and to 
ask you, whether as a representative of any 
Suffrage Society, or as taking independent 
action, to co-operate with Mr. G. Wyndham, 
M.P., and Sir Edward Gray, M.P., in promoting 
the common aim we have in view. 

As it is of the first importance to secure & 
day for discussion and division on the principle 
of Woman's Suffrage in the House of Commons, 
we venture to beg you to be present and to take 
part in the ballot on the first day of the session 
for that purpose. 

We also feel it would strengthen the position 
of Women’s Suffrage in Parliament if all 
Members of Parliament on both sides, who 
may be willing to co-operate with the Executive 
Committee of the National Union of Woman's 
Suffrage Societies, would agree to meet for the 
discussion of such events and opportunities as 
may arise, on receiving a notice from the secre- 
taries acting on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

If these proposals should meet with your 
approbation, we should be much indebted to 
you if you would inform us (a) if you are able 
to take part in the ballot, and (6) if you would 
be willing to receive and act on the receipt of 
such notice issued by the Executive Committee 
of the National Union of Woman's Suffrage 
Societies. 


CONFERENCE 


OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE NATIONAL UNION OF WOMAN'S 
SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 


This conference will be held in a committee 
room of the House of Commons on the day that 
Parliament meets. The object in view—to secure 
the utmost support for the Bill at the ballot 
and also to confer as to future policy. 


MR. VILLIERS, M.P. 


We deeply regret the loss we have sustained 
through the death of Mr. Villiers, who was the 
oldest Member of the House and a faithful 
supporter of the Woman's Suffrage cause. His 
name is on the division lists as a supporter of 
nearly all the debates that have ever taken place 
in the Commons on the subject. 

The Times says: “ Mrs. Fawcett sends us the 
following passage from a letter addressed to her 
by the late Mr. Villiers, M.P., in February, 
1889, which she says may be of interest now as 
showing the support given by the Father of the 
House of Commons to the Woman’s Suffrage 
reform. After expressing his regret at being unable 
to attend a meeting in support of the Woman's 
Suffrage Bill, then down for second reading in 
April, Mr. Villiers says : ‘ You will not, however, 
I trust, suppose that my interest is at all 
diminished in the purpose which your meeting 
has in view, which I believe to be to enable 
t women of independent means and position 
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equally with men to place themselves on the 
Parliamentary register of electors. I was, I 
believe, a very early supporter of this justly 
equitable extension of the franchise. I have 
heard of no reason for changing my opinion, 
and have viewed with much satisfaction the 
progress the cause has lately made in public 
favour.’ Mrs. Fawcett adds that the Bill did 
not that year reach a second reading, but in 
1892, when the Bill (introduced by Sir Albert 
Rollit) was read a second time, Mr. Villiers was 
present to vote in its support. It is worthy 
of note, she says, that his predecessor as 
‘Father of the House,’ Mr. C. R. Talbot, 
was also a steady supporter from the 
earliest days of the Woman's Suffrage 
. movement.” : 

On February 8rd, 1897, his secretary wrote 
to Miss Amy Mander, of Wolverhampton: 
As an early friend of Woman's 
Rights Mr. Villiers regrets that he is pre- 
vented by temporary indisposition from 
attending the discussion on the Bill which 
takes place this afternoon.” 

We have also lost good suffrage friends in 
Mr. George Dixon, late M.P. for the Edgbaston 
Division of Birmingham, Mr. Charles Harrison, 
late M.P. for Plymouth, and Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, late M.P. for York, all of whom voted in 
favour of the second reading of the Bill in 
February last year, Mr. George Dixon having 
given his support to every measure introduced 
into the House from 1870 and Sir Frank Lock- 
wood from 1886. 


We quote the following from a Review of Mr. 
H. de Walker's Book on 


AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY. 


“. . « « The Australian electors are very 
fickle, and ministries change almost as quickly 
as they do in France. But since women 
entered the arena an element of stability seems 
a been eirhirigs ony of me objec- 

8 urged against Woman's Suffrage has not 
been justified by the results. Women have 
not been found to be any more subject to 
clerical influences than men. They rejected 
by large majorities in South Australia the 
proposal to introduce religious instruction 

tate schools during school hours. In 
New Zealand Woman’s Suffrage has had a 
Iohger trial, and it is interesting to see 
what Mr. Walker has to say as to the effect it 
has had upon legislation. The chief influence 
which women have exercised has been in 
favour of humanitarian legislation. They have 
sécured the passage of a number of Acts aimed 
at benefiting the condition of women employed 
in:shops or factories, in the prevention of| baby- 
farming, in raising the age of consent, and in 
removing obstacles in the way of women 
desiring to enter professions. The woman's 
vote has given a decided impetus to the move- 
ment for putting an end to the legal sanction 
accorded by the State to betting, immorality, 
and drink. Although the totalisator has not 
been abolished, its operations have been greatly 
restricted. Several Acts for the prohibition 
and limitation of the liquor traffic have been 
passed. The subjects which are most occupying 
women’s attention at present are amendments 
of the marriage laws and greater protection of 
women and children against the cruelties of 
husbands and fathers. Another effect of Woman’s 
Suffrage is the movement for ‘ equal wages for 
equal work.’ The women voters wish the 
Government to lay down the principle that men 
and women who do similar work should receive 
equal pay. Mr. Walker says that notwith- 
standing the tendency of women to take an 
emotional view of political questions there is 
every reason to anticipate the best results from 
the enfrancisement of the women of New 
Zealand. They have already been able to pro- 
mote several unobtrusive but eminently useful 
reforms which would have had less chance of 
acceptance in a House elected solely by men. 
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At the same time the enjoyment of political 
iiehad has in no way modified the domestic 
tincts of the vast majority of the sex.”— 
Review of Reviews. 
Marre Lovuiszs Baxter, Secretary. 


DUBLIN WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

We take the following Extracts from ‘the 
Executive Committee’s Report for 1897 :— 

There is every reason to expect that the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland which the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce in the coming Session, 
will confer the Municipal and County Franchises 
respectively, upon all duly qualified Irishwomen, 
and will thereby relieve them from an excep- 
tional and invidious disability, under which, as 
compared with their English and Scotch sisters, 
they have now been labouring for several 
years. 

Your Committee rejoice to be able to report 
that the movement for the election of Women 
Poor Law Guardians in Ireland, under the 
statute of 1896, has been fulfilling their most 
sanguine expectations. No Act passed for 
Ireland for many years has been received with 
more general approval ; already twelve women 
have been returned under its provisions, not 
only to the entire satisfaction of the great 
body of the ratepayers, but also to the 
acknowledged advantage of their respective 
boards; and there is every prospect of a 
proportionate addition to their number in 
the elections of the ensuing spring. In pre- 
paration for those elections your committee 
have issued, and are widely circulating, a leaflet 
entitled, ‘‘Suggestions for Intending Lady 
Guardians,” which, they have been assured, is 
likely to be very helpful to those for whom it is 
designed. 

Another encouraging feature of the year has 
been the very marked increase both in the 
number of our members and in the amount of 
their subscriptions and donations. This cheer- 
ing increase has been largely due to =the 
inclusion of the Poor Law Guardian movement 
within the sphere of your operations. This 
movement has been felt to be immediately 
practical; every woman who is a qualified rate- 
payer may at any time be called on to take 
part in it, and in the possible success of 
the lady candidate for whom she may 
register her vote can see the _ visible 
fruit of her exertions. There is nothing 
which has happened in our time that has im- 
parted so powerful a stimulus to the willingness 
of our more capable fellow-countrywomen to 
take their legitimate share in the public work 
which our'social needs require ; and that stimulus 
will be powerfully strengthened when, in addi- 
tion to the Poor Law Franchise, they obtain 
the County and the Municipal. 

Those franchises, we have reason to believe, 
are morally certain to be conceded to them in 
the coming Session of Parliament. In the 
abortive Local Government Bill of 1892, they 
were expressly provided for. . . . If this 
be not absolutely conclusive as to the intentions 
of the present Government, we have the follow- 
ing explicit declaration made a few weeks since 
by a leading member of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Chamberlain :—‘‘ In the next Session of Par- 
liament it is our intention to introduce a 
measure to give to Ireland a Local Government 
on lines as complete, as popular, as repre- 
sentatwe, as the Local Government in England 
or Scotland.” This authoritative statement 
leaves no reasonable doubt as to what the 
intentions of the Government really are; nor 


‘fatally weakens the moral sense, 
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can there be any doubt that they have the 
power to carry those intentions into practice.’ _ 

With regard to the Parliamentary Franchise 
Bill, no similar hope of an immediate victory 
can be reasonably entertained. Public opinion. 
is not yet sufficiently advanced in the United. 
Kingdom to induce the Government to take it 
up asa Cabinet measure; and, in the face of 
the envenomed hostility with which it is still 
encountered by many Members, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it can ever be carried through 
ali its stages in the House of Commons until 
they do. What is most needed at the present 
time is the formation, in all our considerable 
centres, of Local Committees whose business it. 
will be to assist in moulding public opinion in. 
their respective districts, and thereby bringing . 
electoral influence to bear upon such of our 
representatives as are still either hostile or 
indifferent to women’s claims. 

We cannot conclude without expressing 
our unfeigned grief at the loss which, not only 
the Woman's Suffrage cause, but all good 
causes affecting the well-being of either men or 
women, have sustained in the decease of your 
former faithful and efficient chairman, Mr. 
Henry Wigham, whose name will long be 
remembered in Ireland as one of the truest and 
most devoted of the philanthropic workers who 
have, by their disinterested labours, enriched 
and ennobled our expiring generation. 


A PLEA FOR OUR 
SOLDIERS. 


By Exuice Hopxins. 

In pleading the cause of the moral welfare of 
our soldiers with the readers of the S1enat,. 
may I first of all express my deep thankfulness 
at the firm stand taken by that woman's organ 
against the legislative regulation of vice. Always 
opposed on principle as I have been to that 
legislation, my practical experience of the towns. 
coming under its operation taught me that it 
fatally 
strengthens that sunken rock on which I found 
my efforts constantly shipwrecked—the belief in. 
the necessity of vice, and fatally breeds a blank 
acceptance of a pariah class of us women to 
minister to that necessity. The same practical 
experience converted Miss Sarah Robinson, that 
devoted lover and splendid benefactor of 
soldiers, from an earnest advocate to as stead- 
fast an opponent of the C.D.A. as myself.* 

But in view of the terrible reality of the 
problems presented by a soldier’s life I do not. 
think that we who are unalterably opposed to 
all State recognition of vice should content 
ourselves with a purely obstructive attitude, 
without stretching out so much asa little finger: 
to help the true methods of meeting the problem. 

The depth and extent of that problem, espe- 
cially with regard to our army in India an& 
Egypt, we have got to face. Let us remember 
that our soldiers are drawn from a class that 
has never received any teaching on the subject 
beyond that conveyed in filthy jests and 
coarse jocularity. They join the Service as 
mere boys, low traditions abound all round 
them, barrack life excludes them from the 
purifying influences of family life and associa-. 
tion with purewomen. Under these conditions 
our brave ignorant raw lads are left, in the 
strong words of a well-known medical man, 
‘to blunder like blind puppies into sin.” With 
what results to themselves let the wards of 
Netley Hospital declare, where men, often 
under twenty-five years of age, are lying 


* This is an important statement, to which special atten- 
tion may be called.—Ed. W.S. 
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unrecognisable from the disfigurements of 
disease, and in so repulsive a condition that 
their own friends and relatives refuse to receive 
them. Even this result is less terrible than 
the thought of the 8,190 infected men who are 
annually discharged and turned loose upon the 
civil population to become ‘centres of disease 
and degradation to others. 


I am thankful, therefore, to be able to state 
that the White Cross League, with our strongand 
wise Primate for its President, has undertaken 
to spread good sound teaching both by the 
living yoice and the written word through the 
length and breadth of the Army, if the public 
will supply them with the necessary funds. One 
of the Secretaries, Lt.-Col. Everitt, is himself a 
military man, and will therefore avoid wounding 
military susceptibilities; the other has been a 
great worker among soldiers and is much 
beloved by them; they are, therefore, in touch 
with all the best agencies for reaching both 
officers and men. Both are excellent speakers, 
and will hold meetings when invited. The 
papers they will circulate are no wish-washy 
tracts, but powerful appeals which I have over 
and over again known to change the whole 
course of a lifetime. 


‘With the aid of £150 already raised, the pro- 
posed work is in full swing, The 200 army 
temperance associations will co-operate as per- 
manent agencies if the White Cross League 
will supply the necessary literature. In India, 
on the arrival of a fresh detachment, meetings 
are held, largely, I am glad to see, addressed 
by officers, and the men enrolled to fight both 


Iam of course aware that many other mea- 
sures, such as the industrialisation of the army, 
the making officers more responsible for the 
morale and efficiency of their men, &ec., are 
needed. ButI maintain that we are beginning 
at the right end in forming sounder and higher 
public opinion, and getting the men to feel that 
the whole thing is unmanly and unsoldierly, let 
alone disgraceful in a Christian gentleman, and 
that the man who voluntarily disables himself 
for active service, while still receiving the 
Queen’s pay, is no better than a deserter. 


May I therefore earnestly plead that all who 
are opposed to the false remedy would support 
this movement in the right direction, and that 
all whose hearts have been stirred by the 
heroism and endurance of our troops on the 
Indian frontier would render them this service 
in return for their courage and devotion in the 
field. 


A donation of £100 would enable us to reach 
a whole brigade; even £5 will enable us to 
appeal to a whole regiment; 80 snrall a sum as 
5s., which we can all spare, will get at some 200 
men. 


Only let us realize what we owe our soldiers. 
Their real work is not to kill but to make alive. 
It is they who set us a high standard of duty, 
who make the whole nation alive with heroism 
in its performance, and set us an example of 
“obedience unto death” in its fulfilment. 
Twice they have taught us the true attitude of 
the man to the woman. Once, in the loss of 
the Birkenhead, when 450 men went down 
without moving « muscle, into their ‘ vast and 


level of the animal to the height of true man- 
hood. Surely we shall not grudge them a thank- 
offering for the splendid example of devotion to 
duty which they set us, or refuse to stretch out 
our hands to save them from their worst 
enemies, as they are ready to lay down their 
lives to save us from our national foes. Surely 
with the strains still in our memories of that 
Highland piper, sitting ‘“‘bleezing awa ” amid a 
storm of bullets with the words in his heart of 
that earlier piper, ‘‘ Deil ‘tak me, lads, if ye 
shall want for music,” we in our turn are not 
going to stand silently by and see our brave 
fellows rush, alas! not to victory but to their 
doom, for the want of the warning word, the 
living voice and example to guide them, the 
stirring call to arms in a deadlier fight, to win a 
nobler victory over sin and death. 
Entice Hopkins. 

46, Eaton-place, Brighton. 

Communications can be addressed to Lieut.- 
Colonel Everitt, office of the White Cross 
League, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster. 


———— 


WORK FOR THE FUTURE. 
With aching hands and bleeding feet 
‘We dig a heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day and wish 'twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


———— 
pS 


WOMAN’S SPHERE. 
Tuy talk about a woman's sphere 


teeie deadliest foes—intemperance and vice. | wandering grave,” dying rather than swam As though it had a limit. : 
The tent in which the wa cee papers are the women and children crowded into the Sees roa aan! pes on nenven 
given out is literally besieged by the men, there boats; once, so recently, in the wreck of the Not a blessing or a woe; 

being ten sturdy applicants for one small Warren Hastings, when 500 men stood drawn Not a whisper, yes or no; 

booklet. And the steady men, now that they | UP mid-decks in the pitch darkness for hours, Not a life or death or birth, 

have a paper to give, are beginning to| face to face with imminent death, patiently nee Loman + a of worth 


waiting till the women and children were saved 
before they stirred hand or foot to save them- 
selves. Surely an earnest that the time will 


work among their younger comrades for a 
better state of things. One of these, -in 
beseeching us for more papers, writes :-— I 


————— 
EE 


Tux gentle mind by gentle deeds is known. 


have been eleven years in India, and have come when men will die rather than drive lee —Spenser. 
had an hour’s ill-health, and I attri +. | women and even mere children down into th 
Coe oe , And T attribute *| Fe prayeth best who loveth het : 


cants, and have honoured every woman as I 
honour my own mother or any of my sisters.” 
Multiply that Knight of the White Cross and 
we shall have done much to solve the problem. 


I maintain that men capable of such heroism 
as this, and of those deeds of valour and en- 
durance almost daily wafted to us from the 
Indian frontier, are capable of rising from the 


* * 


to the fact that I have never touched intoxi- | bitter waters of degradation and death ? 
* 
To bear is to conquer our fate.—Campbell. 


* * * 
In weal or woe be truthful still—Mackay. 
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COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system to resist 


INFLUENZA, 


it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect essence of Beef; 

its effect upon the system is lasting, not transitory like alcoholic stimulants. In 

the Kitchen it provides the essential features of good cookery — appetising 
flavour, nourishment and digestibility. 


nature in BLUE 
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4 Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and im the Wider World, 

Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to 
which all tatters to the Editor, ADVERTISB- 
MENTS, subsoriptions, and enqwiries should be 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Tas Woman's Sienat will be sent post paid to 
any address, in Great Britain or abroad, on 


receipt of subsoriptions : 
12 months for ... eee 6s. 6d. 
6 x arreee see 8s. 8d. 
8 yy sh eee wes ls. 8d. 


Or can be had to order, One Penny weekly, 
from any Newsagent in the United Kingdom; 
also sold at Mesers. Smith's Railway Bookstalle. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny. 


Tue Traps SuPPLieD 
By Marswatt anv Sons, 126 Fleet Street. 


NOTICHE. 


All communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper, and 
the writer's name and address must be given, 
not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
cannot answer correspondents privately, except 
on the business of the paper strictly. 

If a stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, tt will be returned if declined; but the 
Editor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
loss of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by a wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
wnaccepted. Space being limited and many 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it ts not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


Free Distrisution of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s SicnaL at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 
of copies that can probably be utilised. 


Thanks are offered to the following ladies for 
aid in this way :— 

Mrs. Cole Rousnempton) Mrs. Rees, Pontfaen; Mrs. 
Hutchin Bristol ; Miss Yardley, South Norwood; Mrs. 
Handel th, Walkden; Mrs. Hi » Bowdon; Miss 
Anderson, Greenock ; Miss Harrison, Boston; Mrs. Green- 
wood, Luddenden; Mrs. Somerville, Maida Vale; Mrs. 
Mellor, Glossop. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


As there is no good without a possibility 
and often a reality of attendant evil, the 
_ Married Women’s Property Acts are 
proving to be an unfortunate assistance to 
that detestable class, the fraudulent who 
study to keep within the letter of the law. 
Men who are preparing for a bankruptcy, 
or who are engaging in business of a 
character so risky or unprofitable that they 
are well aware it will probably end in loss, 
are making, it is asserted, a practice of 
transferring their visible assets, on the 
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strength of which they are often given 
credit, to their wives. If this complaint 
came from one quarter, it would only indi- 
cate that there was some ill-feeling on an 
individual’s part; but it is not so, un- 
fortunately. The complaint is echoed 
from many of the country, and 
comes both from officials occupied in carry- 
ing out the gpa ag laws and from 
county-court judges. Here is the latest, a 
deliverance by the Judge of . Welling- 
borough County-court, on the 17th ult. : 
Judge Snagge said the Married Woman's 
Property Act had done irreparable mis- 
chief, having opened the doors to the most 
monstrous heals If the Legislature did 
not do something to stop them he could do 
no more than cry in the wilderness of his 
courts. But it was shameful that in a 
civilised community such frauds should be 


possible. 
* * 


It is important to put a stop to this 
misuse of the beneficent law that is so 
valuable on the whole, lest the ill-will 
caused by such frauds eventuates in 
tampering with the Magna Charta of 
English wives. It ought not to be by any 
means impossible to put a stop to the 
fraudulent conveyance of property to a 
man’s family as a preparation for bank- 
ruptcy or unfair trading, without inter- 
fering with the right of a man, while quite 
solvent, to provide for the chances 
of the future on his wife’s behalf, and 
above all, without allowing creditors 
to seize what is the genuine _per- 
sonally-earned property belonging to a 
married woman. It is under the existing 
law possible, as it most certainly ought to 
be, for a woman of industry and capacity, 
unfortunately wedded to a lazy or foolish 
man, to make a better fate for herself by 
the exercise of her own powers than would 
be her’s and her children’s if they were 
still ‘‘one” with the miserable male 
specimen of humanity, choosing whom for 
a husband was perhaps the one act of 
supreme folly that a wise woman has com- 
mitted, and to be excused by her youth 
when she erred in her choice. On the 
whole it is undoubtedly for the public good 
that such a woman is free to earn, use and 
save, and that she shall not be dragged 
hopelessly down by being married to a 
man of inferior character to herown. The 


man’s creditors can be none the worse off 


for her individual savings and business 
being beyond their reach than they would 
have been in the old evil state of the law, 
which made her property responsible for 
her husband’s debts, and acted by checking 
her enterprise and preventing her from 
earning anything. But this is a different 
matter from the power which judges appear 
to think resides in the present laws on the 
subject, for a man to make a colourable 
transfer of his property to members of his 
household in order to defraud his creditors, 
and it may be well if the friends of women 
forthwith consider how to meet the mis- 
chief, so as to safeguard the rightful 
freedom of wives from being swept away 
with this abuse in some fit of public 
indignation. 
* * 

Some comment, but not so much as the 
seriousness of the case demands, has been 
made in the London Press on what is 
known as “the Darenth Scandal.” The 
asylum at Darenth, Kent, is intended to 
receive the pauper idiots of the metropolis, 
and one of these, a woman of 35 years of 
age, who has been for many years an 
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inmate of the asylum, has died in child. 
birth. Such a circumstance, it is hardly 
needful to point out, ought to be absolutely 
impossible—not difficult, or unlikely, but 
impossible. But there is worse than even 
the deplorable fact occurring at all; the 
unfortunate creature 


(absolutely __ irre- 
sponsible for herself, be it remembered) 


was allowed to remain in agony without 


surgical aid for several days, was not pro- 
vided with a special nurse, was not seen, 
even when her danger became apparent, 
by a specialist, or helped effectually by the 
doctor on duty, and accordingly died. It 
was not a midwife who thus allowed the 
poor helpless victim of a man’s cruel 
wickedness to languish in agony, but a 
male doctor. Of course, the committee 
and everybody concerned are now bear 
trying to shelve the responsibility eac 

from their own shoulders; but the moral 
appears to be overlooked that such insti- 
tutions for females should be under the 
care of lady doctors, and should be officered 
by women alone. Men need not be about 
the premises, as gardeners, doctors or any- 
thing else, and the unfortunate wards of 
the State would be as safe as they ought 
to be, while the public would be spared 
such a scandal as this—a disgrace to our 


organised charity. 
* * * 


To some extent the propriety of having 
lady doctors for women lunatics has been 
ised. There are several women 
medical officers in the great new lunatic 
asylum of the London County Council, 
Claybury, and the example has been fol- 
lowed elsewhere. One of the recent 
instances of such an appointment is 
interesting, as an asylum that has now 
adopted a female medical officer is the one 
in which reforms in the treatment of the 
insane were first tried in this country. So 
long as 100 years ago Mr. William Tuke 
founded the York Retreat in connection 
with the Society of Friends. He intro- 
duced a humane system of treating the 
insane, and instituted reforms that have 
been a model for all following in his foot- 
steps. Therecentappointment of Miss Mabel 
Kemp, a graduate of Glasgow, as junior 
medical officer, is a step quite in accordance 
with the past traditions of the asylum. 
Miss Kemp has studied lunacy, and gained 
experience at Morpeth Asylum. 
* * * 

Speaking of the failure of a male 
practitioner to act in a difficult mid- 
wifery case reminds me of the remarkable 
success of the women engaged to attend 
such cases by the Royal Maternity Charity. 
At the annual meeting, recently held, the 
Committee reported that 3,950 patients 
had been attended by the society’s mid- 
wives in the year, and only eight deaths 
had taken place in that large number, 
while the physicians were consulted in but 
128 of the total cases. This is not an ex- 
ceptional record either; it is the average, 
usual report, year after pom: and ought to 
show the competence of women for such 
work to the most doubting. 

* 

Even in Germany women are making 
progress. On January 21st, in a debate 
on the Home Office estimates in the 
Reichstag, Prince Schoenaich-Carolath 
(National Liberal) raised the question of 
the higher education of women, and par- 
ticularly referred to the matter of medical 
diplomas, urging that the services of female 
doctors would be a priceless boon to 
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working women. Count von Posadowsky, 
Secretary of State, in reply, said that the 
question of higher studies for women was 
now receiving more favourable attention 
from the authorities than it had hitherto. 
According to a statement of the Prussian 
Minister of Public Worship women would 
henceforth be admitted to the final High 
School examination, qualifying them for 
the University, and would be allowed to 
attend the lectures as guests with the per- 
mission of the rector and professors. e 
Imperial Chancellor, added the Secretary 
of State, was prepared to bring about an 
agreement among the Federal Governments 
with a view to admitting ladies to the final 
examination and granting them diplomas. 
Should the arrangement prove successf 
any further wishes in the matter might 
perhaps be considered later. 
* * ¢ 

It is essential that students seeking ad- 
mission to a University in Germany shall 
have passed through the recognised high 
school course ; hence it is most important 
that, besides the official declaration of this 
abstract agreement that the Federal 
authorities should consult on how women 
can be admitted to the Universities, the 
first Government High School has been 
recently opened. It is time that some 
steps should be taken for the German 
women, who are at least the equals in 
natural ability of their sisters in other 
lands. The suppression from which they 
have suffered hitherto, while all the world 
moved on around them, is, however, only 
a part of the general policy of their 
country under the rule of the present 
Kaiser. The situation is set forth by one 
of the leaders of German advanced thought 
in an interesting letter to the Chronicle, in 
this wise :— 

Our home politics are more important, even 
to foreigners, than our foreign politics, because 
the latter are only the reflex of the former; 
because the unbearable tension in our home 
politics—in plain words, the fear of a coming 
revolution entertained in our ruling circles—is 
the sole source of our unspeakable foreign 
politics. The ‘‘ Leitmotif ” in our foreign policy, 
which you can trace in every move, is the 
desire to withdraw from those countries in 
which freedom is reigning, and to become con- 
nected as closely as possible with those countries 
in which despotism, veiled or unveiled, decides 
the fate of the people. Our military budget is 
not raised to between two and three millions per 
day against the foreign, but against our domestic 
enemy. It has been said in the most outspoken 
manner in the Reichstag that Russia is our best 
safeguard against ‘the enemy in our midst,” 
which means four-fifths of the people of 
Germany. And from this view our whole 
foreign policy, especially with regard to Eng- 
land, may be explained. Away from England, 
the mother of freedom—which is called ‘‘dis- 
order” and “ rebellion ” in official German—and 
into the erms of Russia, the stronghold of 
‘‘ order ”—that is the keynote of our part in the 


European Concert! 
* * * 


Another interesting item from Germany 
is that the Government are contemplating 
the appointment of some women factory 
inspectors, and have inquired of our own 
Government as to the success of the 
experiment in this country. The Bradford 
Observer says :—‘‘ To those who can recall 
the clamour that was raised in this district 
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significant that the Government is com- 
same to bear testimony to the ‘ extremely 

neficial activity of the female officials,’ 
and thus to practically endorse the views 
of those who looked upon the appointment 
of women inspectors as a necessary corol- 
lary of the Factory Acts.” 

* * * 

The Manchester ladies are tackling the 
domestic servant question by trying to 
form a guild for mistresses and servants, 
to which each lady employing a guild 
servant will subscribe £2 2s. a year. The 
money thus obtained will be devoted to 
the education and training of servants for 
the ladies of the guild. Certificates are to 
be given, and for these the girls will pay 


ul | £1, the £1 being refunded to them if they 


om one year in the first place. The 

gu d will work in connection with the 

hool of Domestic Economy in Manches- 

ter. In Manchester, where so many girls 

are employed in factories, troubles with 
servants are specially great. 
* * * 


No doubt the difficulties that will arise 
in every sphere of labour between the 
employed and the employers will form a 
great part of the social problem of the near 
future. The engineering firms have at last 
patched up some sort of peace with their 
recalcitrant servants, and after seven 
months of idleness the costly machinery is 
to be set going, and the skilled hands and 
brains are to try once more to work to- 
gether. But how deplorable it is that 
wisdom is lacking in the ranks of one or 
both of the classes, masters and workmen, 
to keep in abeyance these disastrous trade 
and employment disputes! The men are 
chonougtily beaten on this occasion, none 
of their demands having been gained, and 
it is evident that the masters have at last 
learned from the workmen the power of 
combination ; but ‘force is no remedy ”’ 
in the case of sulky and inefficient work 
above all others, and the facts that have 
come to light show a thoroughly bad spirit 
to prevail. Our system of education is 
undoubtedly in fault in that it leaves out 
of sight the most important subject of 
social economy, and never even attempts 
to instil into the mind of the lad and girl, 
at the pliable time when ideas will be 
received, that industry is a virtue, that 
labour is necessary to the existence of man- 
kind, and that capital is as indispensable 
to the production of wealth, and skill in 
the use of it as important, as labour and 
skill in the employment of the muscular 


forces. 
* * * 


Physiology is taught to some extent in 
our schools, and is important on the same 
ground that social economy is—namely, 
that it teaches the facts of daily life—facts 
that cannot be altered, but that can be 
applied by our own will and judgment so 
as to increase either human well-being or 
misfortune. But the want of apprehension 
of clear principles of education comes to 
light here again, for physiology is often so 
taught in our schools as to be of little 
value—it is taught as an abstract subject, 
mere names of bones and organs hard to 
remember, and facts of functions apparently 
having no connection with practical life, 
instead of, as it ought to be, in direct rela- 
tion to hygiene and daily habits. It is not 
impossible even to make it a subject that 
does distinct harm, as Mrs. Mona Caird 


78 


School Board of a manual in which vivi- 
section is taught to the young people in the 
pupil teachers’ classes. Mrs. Caird says 
(after giving quotations from the book to 
prove her case) :— 


Now, of course, I am not here opening up 
the vexed question as to whether human beings 
are justified in trying to thrust their own pains 
and penalties on to the shoulders of their 
weaker brethren of the animal kingdom; nor 
whether the laws of the universe, moral and 
physical, are of such a nature that increased 
well-being is likely to be the eventual reward 
of that system of the vicarious punishment. 
What we are now concerned with is the 
ominous fact that the children of this country 
are being familiarised with the idea of the 
dissection of living animals; and that their 
instructors are teaching them, by inference 
(and therefore by the most impressive of all 
methods) that an animal may be cut up in 
order to see how its internal mechanism acts, 
just as a mineral specimen might be broken up, 
in order to examine its composition. A child, 
of course, cannot follow the arguments by 
which vivisectors and their friends satisfy 
themselves that these experiments are 
“ necessary” and justifiable. There is, indeed, 
in Furneaux’s book, no hint of justification, 
and nothing to indicate that it is called for. The 
experiments are described ina perfectly matter- 
of-course manner, and the unspoken inference 
is unavoidable: that if one wants to see how 
an animal works, one takes him and opens 
him, and makes experiments on his organs till 
one finds out! If a child taught in this 
manner were to take the first cat or puppy 
and try the experiments for himself, he could 
scarcely be justly blamed. 

* * * 

Mrs. Caird justly urges that no abstract 
knowledge can justify evil effects on cha- 
racter ; and that the value of physiological 
facts is not compensation for the intro- 
duction of callous and brutal ideas into the 
minds of the young. She adds :—“ Surely 
there is enough that is cruel and savage in 
human nature, without going out of one’s 
way to educate it in our schools! Of what 
avail is it that a child should have vividly 
impressed on his mind, by means of the 
description of an animal’s martyrdom, the 
exact functions of the sensory or motor 
nerves, if at the same time his sense of 
pity is blunted, his chivalry is weakened, 
and all the better teaching which he receives 
(it is to be hoped) is made to seem ridiculous 
in his eyes, since it is in flat contradiction 
with what he is taught by his instructor in 
physiology? Alas, it is so much easier to 
excite the cruelty of the human being than 
to persuade him to compassion. Animals, 
be it remembered, afford to the child his 
first taste of power. An animal is the 
first creature that he can bully or torment 
with impunity, and therefore from the 
teaching which his elders give him regard- 
ing his treatment of a creature weaker than 
himself, his character receives its earliest 
bent towards chivalry or tyranny, generosity 
or baseness.”’ 


* * 


Our readers will be pleased to hear that 
the Local Government Board have given 
way in the case of the woman appointed as 
relieving officer by the Oswestry Board of 
Guardians ; the Local Government Board 
refused its sanction solely because of the 
candidate’s sex, but they now grant it, 
only “hoping that this will not form a 


when the proposal to appoint women , points out in a letter that she has addressed Ir 
factory inspectors was first mooted, it is: us on the employment by the London : precedent! 
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EARLY DAYS OF WOMEN’S 


PUBLIC WORK. 


Tus Boston (U.S8.A.) Transcript rts a 
recent in Maine, at which moans of the 
vocates of “Woman's Rights” 


‘“‘ Before presenting the speakers, Mr. H. B. 
Ssinck wall’ eid 6 Sow ceronde Ga the cause of 
suffrage for women. No great movement ever 


most 
gave 


in anti-slavery 

constantly extended and advanced. 

e earliest women workers for what 

‘was then called ‘Woman's Rights’ were Mr. 
Blackwell’s wife, Lucy Stone, and his sister-in- 
law, Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, pet “paps 
of the day. He described very beau ly the 
early friendship of these two brave girls, and 
how in their college life the battle for women 
; how Antoinette said to Lucy: ‘I’m 

to preach. Do you think I can ever 
accomplish it?’ And how Lucy answered : 
‘ Well, I think women are going to vote, but I 
don’t know whether they can ever preach.’ It 
is only a question of time. omen have 
become preachers, and ar gh surely become 
voters. It is the duty of all women to wish to 
vote, and it is a monstrous injustice that the 
United States will not give them a chancé'to 


aged During the last fifty 
cause 


say or no on all the vital questions that are 
ually coming up for settlement. 
‘* Rev. Antoinette ell then talked as few 


living,women could have talked on the diffi- 
culties in the onward path of women fifty years 
i On the way to Oberlin as a student, said 
. Blackwell, I was warned ae Lucy 
Stone as a dangerous person, . use she 
believed in woman's rights. Every woman in 
those days who wanted to do an g but stay 
at home or teach had to do it against the 
opinion of friends and family, in the face of 
and private oe No one then 
ed that women intellect, that they 
could di ish themselves in mathematics 
or any exact science. It reminds me of the 
gume children play of taking’ a chicken and 
ding its head down and drawing a chalk line 
round the chicken, within which he feels obliged 
to stay. Women were surrounded by the circle 
or chalk line of ‘woman’s sphere,’ and they 
were hypnotised and thought they had to stay 
there, just like the chicken. The world moves. 
In the old days every woman was expected to 
be in mind and dress exactly like every other 
woman, and now—look at the hats! Mrs. 
Blackwell then gave a most interesting 
account of how she was chosen and ac- 
cepted as a delegate to the first World’s 
ie, pare hie in 1853. When she rose 
simply to th the Congress for having 
accepted her credentials, there came a storm of 
hisses and deafening noise. Neal Dow, the 
presiding officer, recognised her and called her 
to the platform, and there she stood for more 
than three mortal hours while the men, most of 
them clergymen, prevented her by stamping 
and noise fear raising her voice in the cause of 
temperance. At the next session, stringent 
measures against women delegates were adopted, 
and Horace Greeley reported the proceedings 
of the Congress in his paper in this way : ‘ First 
day. Gagged a woman. Second day. Voted 
she should stay gagged.’ When bloomers 
were worn in those days, it was s moral mar- 
tyrdom for those who wore them—I never 
wore the dress, thinking it premature—and 
look at the bicycle dresses now! Lucy Stone 
was hooted in the street for wearing the dress 
that any woman can wear now without remark. 
Many a time I have had to stand to lecture at 
the side of the pulpit because the pulpit itself 
was too sacred for a woman, and many a time 
& woman’s voice has been raised from the pews 
to say that St. Paul forbade women to speak in 
church. Her consistency was beautiful ! 

‘‘ Every possibility lies open to the youn 
woman to-day excert that of voting, an 
if she lives long enough she is sure to get 
that. Women are needed at the polls, not 
because they are so very good: I don’t 


believe that women, on the whole, are better 


than men; but because they are different. 
Their points of view being different, men 


until now, the 


_and women will see 
cas, “ike “Stl Seghw volt golltioe 
eyes. ey er 'y politics. 
Ua bak cee were made 
from the male standpoint only, and which 


have improved since women have been 
even tly represented. It is a hard 
thing for women to be pleading for the 
franchise. They ought not to be 


for what men should give them without 
asking. This is a man’s question as well 
as a woman’s, and the whole of humanity 
is better everywhere than only the half of 
humanity.” 


ONE GOOD MAN’S OPINION. 


A “LeapER”’ in The Cambrian News observes : 
The law is scandalously adverse to women, but 
custom, which is partly due to women, is more 
scandalously adverse to them. Women can 
only the law by influencing men, but 
they can themselves bring almost irresistible 
influence to bear upon unjust and oppressive 
customs. Women who have long been engaged 
in fighting for freedom are sometimes driven to 
reap a by their apparent loss of ground, owing 
to the more uncompromising oppo of men. 
There is no reason for despair. Women are 
steadily winning all along the line. The 
elementary schools of the country are annu- 
woe turning out hundreds of thousands of 
girls who are, on the whole, better . edu- 
cated than the boys. These girls are see- 
ing with ever-growing distinctness that law 
and custom have made their sex a disability 
and a sign of inferiority. Merely because they 
are women they. are denied the rights of citizen- 
ship, and are compelled to obey laws which they 
are neither allowed to make nor to administer. 
These are facts which women are remembering 
when they are asked to undertake the disablin 
duties of motherhood. Women must be trea 
with justice by the Legislature, not for their 
own sakes, but for the sakes of men who will 
not be able to live in the land when once 
women realise that they are treated as an 
inferior caste—nay, as mere property. Our 
advice to women is that they should at 
any cost make the fullest ssible use 
of the rights and privileges they y 
possess, and that they should, regardless of 
consequences, fight against candidates for seats 
in Parliament who are opposed to them. They 
may be told that they are not strong enough to 
stand in opposition to men like Sir William 
Harcourt. What can they lose by opposing 
him? He is their foe now. He refuses them 
the franchise because they are a majority of the 
people! We contend that the cause of women 
is in every’ worthy sense the cause of men, and 
that as women are degraded men will be 


brutalised and as women are oppressed men will ; 


be cruel. It is impossible for national life to 
be noble as long as one half the people are 
denied elementary justice. We wish women 
could be persuaded to believe in one another 
and to trust one another. 


Home ConversaTion.—As much unselfish- 
ness, moderation, and self-restraint must be 
shown in the matter of family talk as in any 
other detail of life. ‘The man who compels his 
family at dinner to listen to a long tirade on 
the technicalities of his business is a nuisance, 
and the woman who desecrates a beautiful 
opportunity of happy intercourse by talking 
perperon’y of the small worries of her house- 
hold is no better. I know of one household 
where the three boys, one girl, father, and 
mother all read different newspapers, so that 
when an important event takes place, instead 
of all having absorbed the one point of view, 
the various bearings of the subject may be dis- 
cussed, and a much wider horizon opened. 
Family talk is a priceless method of help- 
ing children to grow up looking at things 
from more than one point of view. If properly 
directed it will prevent them from looking at 
the world purely from the standpoint of golf, 
trade, cycling, domestic interest, or what not. 
If each member is taught courtesy and forbear- 
ance in the matter of talking at the family 
table, each boy and girl will expect the same 
and enforce it from the others. 


all round, and 


different libraries. 
who occupy the very first position in their 


What Can Our Banghters Bo for 
a Libing ? 


LIBRARY WORK. 


By Kare Cooper. 
(Concluded.) 


In America, where libraries are in general 


managed on more scientific principles, there is. 


@ regular school for librarians; the nearest. 


approach to this in England is the yearly summer 


school for library assistants, held in London 


since 1898 under the auspices of the Library As- 
sociation of the United Kingdom (known shortly 
as L.A.U.K.). It usually takes place in June 
and lasts four days, but even this short time 
offers invaluable opportunities for obtaining a 
wider insight into all the important branches of 
library work, and of comparing the relative. 


advantages of the various methods adopted in 
Lectures are given by men 


special subjects, and the students are invited 


to make interesting and instructive visits to- 
places of technical interest. 


The same association has instituted examina- 


tions, held in June and December, for the- 
purpose of granting certificates of proficiency 


to persons engaged in library work, or to persons: 
desirous of obtaining library appointments. 
These consist of a preliminary and a profes- 
sional examination, but the six subjects of the 


latter may be taken, two at a time, on different 


occasions, and would require some years of prac- 


tical experience to prepare for them. A perusal of 
the syllabus will give a good idea of the stan- 


dard to be aimed at, even if it cannot be reached. 


It will be found, together with the rules for 
cataloguing (viz., those of the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the Library Association) and 
particulars of the L.A.U.K. and its work, in the | 


‘Library Association Year-Book” for 1898, 
published at 1s. net by Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. It presents rather a 
formidable array of knowledge to be acquired, 
and to reach the top of the librarian’s ladder is 
indeed a very difficult task, and in truth one 
that offers much interest but no adequate com- 
mercial return; there is no chance of a salary 
equal to that which may be gained in the higher 
paths of some other occupations. 

Library work does, however, offer a fair 
opening to a woman of good average ability and 
steady perseverance, provided that she can 
stand the trying long hours, most libraries. 
being kept open during the evening. It does 
not necessarily follow that all the assistants 
need stay every night until the time for closing, 
but let no women expect to undertake appoint- 
ments hitherto held by men and yet avoid the 
disagreeable duties attached to them. On the 
other hand, those women who unshrinkingly do 
the work they are paid for are fairly entitled to 
the same salaries as men under similar circum- 
stances, and employers who deliberately expect 
women to accept a lower rate ought not to 
wonder if they try to gain compensating 
conditions. 

Librarians and their committees of manage- 
ment have been slow toengage women assistants, 
but the prejudice against them is gradually if 
slowly breaking down. That at first they find 
some things very difficult which any youth 
would understand without explanation, that 
they are lamentably ignorant of the most com- 
mon business details, is unfortunately often too 
true, and busy men naturally fight shy of the 
trouble of training such raw material. Still, 
those who have had the temerity and patience 
to try the experiment have usually pronounced 
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themselves well satisfied with the result. Ata 
meeting of librarians at St. Helen’s in 1890 
several spoke very favourably of their experi- 
ence in this respect, and in a paper on the 
“Public Free Libraries of Manchester” in 
1892, mention is made of the employment of 
women assistants as a feature worthy of special 
remark. The writer says that “in the boys’ 
room especially, of which they are always 
placed in charge, it is believed that they exert 
a salutary influence over the young readers. 
. . « Their salaries vary, according to experi- 
ence and ability, from 10s. per week to £80 per 
annum. There are now employed no fewer 
than sixty young women in the various depart- 
ments, which is in excess, I understand, of the 
total number engaged in all the other libraries 
of the Kingdom.” 

This will probably give a good idea of the 
remuneration that may be expected ; considering 
that the hours arelong, and that though “the work 
may not be so very hard the tension is consider- 
able,”’* it is not a high rate if trained labour is 

in return; still, as women’s pay goes, 
it must, I suppose, be accepted as fairly good. 


It is worthy of note that “there are not | §°? 


many women in the position of Head Librarian, 
partly because so few posts are to be had: 
partly because women are not yet prepared to 
take them, and chiefly because the best educated 
women will not accept the salary and social 
position offered in such a capacity.”* 

The result has been that these ‘“ best educated 
women ” tend to drift into kindred but better- 
paid employment when their years of work 
have at length qualified them to take these 


higher positions 
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beso great. Women 
can no more live 
on sentimental 
ideas of usefulness 
than men, and as 
soon as they realise 
thedignity of honest 
and intelligent 
labour they also 
become aware that 
the labourer is 
worthy of her hire 
in proportion to 
the quality of her 
work, and are un- 
willing to accept 
poorer remunera- 
tion than would be 
given to equally 
competent men. 


Oi 


of usefulness to the 


community might 


Vlas 


Ir is not the 
ignorant men alone 
who are dangerous, 
but the men who 
neglect to use or 
abuse the ballot. It 
is the top of society 
that threatens to 
kill us, and not the 
bottom only.— 


Hy. Ward Beecher. 


* Quoted from papers 
by Miss M. S. R. James, 
than whom perhaps 
none is better qualified 
to speak on work in 
libraries, 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Our Cooxery.—Our readers will be glad to 
see that we have the pleasure of welcoming 
Miss Heri back this week; her severe ill- 
ness, which for some time deprived us of 
the benefit of her articles, being now fortunately 
ended. As, however, Miss Oulton’s articles have 
been much admired, the Editor has decided to 
ask these two ladies to take alternate weeks, 
and they have kindly consented to do so. Miss 
Heritage will write her articles fortnightly upon 
a new plan; she will give a menu of a dinner 
or a luncheon for four rsons, with the 
approximate prices of course and the 
recipes for the dishes. Miss Oulton will 
continue to treat miscellaneous subjects, 
according to the things in season at the 
moment. 


L. C.—The article about which you ask on 
the feeding of children appeared in our issue of 
September 16th, 1897. 


Srztta.—The class of ladies to whom you 
refer—governesses whose schools, once highly 
succe , have been ruined by the competition 
of State or Subscription-Aided High Schools— 
are indeed deserving of deep sympathy. It is 
sad to think that changes so much for the 
eral cannot be made without causing 
hardship to some. Your friend should apply to 
the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, 82, 
Sackville-street, London, W. She might also 
try the Universal Beneficent Society, 15, Soho- 
equate London, W. As to the book, I cannot 
tell you of anny better than a recent pub- 
lication b eorge Newnes Ltd., ‘“ Pioneer 
Women,” by Mr. Edwin Pratt, price 8s. 6d. 
But I fear it is not quite what you want, as it 
is about what has been done in the past, rather 
than what is being done at the present 
moment. 


OO OOO OOO DODD OOD DDI ODO DX XOX OOD. 


MERIT 
AND 

MERIT 
ALONE 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a Food Beverage, possessing wonderful 
nourishing, strengthening, and stimulative powers unsurpa 


other Food Beverage. 


preparation. 


Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and we are prepared to send to any reader who names this pamphlet 
(a postcard will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
post-paid. There is no magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, 
It is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa 
as a concentrated form of 
more than this; for to 
all who wish to face the strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion, it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d. Can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers and stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 


and 
straightforward offer. 
into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, 


60, 61 and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Can be Tested Free, and 


Address (a postcard will do) 


60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, 
SOX OX OOOO ODO XOX 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa ts not a medicine. It ‘ 
Joes simply what it is claimed to do, and its strengthening powers are ) 
being recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of any 4 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy ; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., dc.) 


A PLAIN DINNER MENU. 
THREE COURSES FOR 8s. 6D. 


Tuts is the first of a series of articles de 

meals for four persons at a fixed price. It 

not always be the same price, for it is hoped that 
all classes may be catered for in turn; and now 
and again, a little chat on company fare will 
find a place. 

It must, however, be distinctly understood 
that the prices are to be regarded as approzt- 
mate only; for without proviso, many 
readers might accuse me of careless handling 
of my subject. And outsiders have but little 
idea of the difficulties in the way, of stating 
even approximate cost of everyday articles. 

Let me justify this assertion by giving a few 
facts. Some few years since, when I was 
ongrete on a large work on cookery, these 

culties were Sonesenhy ores up. Ona 
certain day I could have bought ox-tails in the 
back streets of Birmingham for 6d. or 8d. 
each, while in the more aristocratic parts they 
were from 1s. 6d. upwards. In London, it is 
probable they were much higher, for at certain 
seasons the price of ox-tails there is almost 
rohibitive. The question of supply and 
emand is, of course, a prominent factor in. 
these variations. 

When one comes to fish, one’s troubles 
increase. I well remember when staying near 
Dover being asked a large sum per pound for 
soles by one of the leading fishmongers, while 
some of the small dealers in less fashionable 
quarters were selling fish, as fresh, but rather 
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Those who Try it, Buy it. 


Ltd., 


London, E.C. 
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smaller, at about a third the fi ; 
fact that one may buy p 
markets of B » Liv and other 
large cities, at from to two-thirds the price 
the “‘ merchant” of the little town a dozen 
‘miles away may be asking. Here he has things 
all his own way, and must allow for credit and 
‘bad debts. 

It should be added, too, that where a small 
~quantity of stock from the everyday stock-pot 
is included, no separate charge is allowed ; the 
-case is different where materials for special 
stock have to be —— 

And be it noted, the quantities allowed 
are for four people, and are intended for av 
-consumers. dividual allowance must 
made for abnormal or subnormal appetites as 
the case may be. We are all pretty familiar 
with the capacity of the boys, for example, 
where cin tarts and such-like dainties are 
“involved ! 


And it is 


the yolk of an egg with a little vanilla essence 
e fish in the 


have been stirred into the rice. The egg must 
be well beaten for perfect mixing to be effected, 
the white of the ogg, ads teaspooafal of sugar 

e white e egg, a of sugar 
and more vanilla, and spread over the top, and 
return to the oven to set and brown delicately. 
This is much more digestible than when the 
egg is put in at starting. And if a table- 
8 or two of cold water be poured over 

e rice, &c., an hour or two in advance of the 
milk, they will swell to a greater extent, and be 
much softer. 

It should be noted that this is a dinner very 
easy to arrange. The same oven that cooks 
the rabbit serves for the pudding, giving the 
latter the coolest corner, or the final cooking 
can take place on the top of the range, or under 
the grill, if a gas stove be used. At any rate 
the transference may be effected while the fish 
—that requires the sharper heat—is cooked. 
Or those with a gas stove will find that the fish 
may be grilled to perfection; or it is just as 
gy ager ivety Ace rice @ coal range ; 

the latter form there is a very pronounced 
and peculiar sweetness, and ‘tis matter for 
regret that grilled and broiled fish is not 
better known in everyday cookery. 

‘*Food in season is food in reason” is a 
motto worth keeping well in the foreground of 
one’s memory. 


NOW FOR OUR BILL OF FARE. 
COD CUTLETS A LA MAILLE 


are tasty. Take a couple, weighing about a 
pound and a half together; dry, and season 
them with salt and pepper, a pinch of cayenne, 
grated lemon rind and nutmeg; flour them, 
then coat with beaten egg and bread crumbs, 
as if for frying, and lay them in a buttered fire- 
proof dish, with an ounce of melted butter 

ured over. Cook in a good oven, and serve 
‘in the dish with the following laid on. Mix an 
-ounce of butter with half a teaspoonful of 
French mustard, the same of chopped capers, 
-and a little anchovy essence to flavour. Then 
garnish with cut lemon, and three or four small 
tomatoes. These may be baked whole, or 
steamed as convenient. There is a more 
elaborate mode of serving this dish but the 
-above can be strongly recommended. Try it 
while cod fish is in good condition. If tomato 
‘sauce or purée can be more conveniently served 
than the whole fruit, it must be heated, and 
served separately. 

The tail end of the fish is cheaper than the 
middle cuts, and may be substituted ; it should 
be split and the bone removed. The coating of 
°88 and crumbs is confined to the top layer, the 
fish being basted a little at starting. 

Iam never weary of singing the praises of 
steamed food, but the seasoning plays a leadin 
part in its excellence. One may get flavour an 
aia or dryness and insipidity. Try 

en 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


STEAMED RABBIT AND ONIONS 


08 follows. Take the legs, shoulders, and best 
part of the back of a young rabbit with a pound 
of Spanish onions, and the same of potatoes 
parboiled, slice them, and cut up four or five 
-ounces of pickled porkin strips. The seasoning 
is a teaspoonful of pepper with a pinch of 
grated nutmeg, and a little lemon juice; salt 
to taste should be put in near the end. The 
pork forms the bottom and top layers, the 
vegetables going next, the rabbit being sand- 
wiched in between, that it may be well 
impregnated with the various flavours. A 
saltspoonful of mixed herbs in the finest powder 

ive the finishing touch; see that it is well 
Aiskeibnted. Put quarter-pint plain stock in to 
moisten. Use a jar that will take the whole 
easily, and place it in water over the fire (keep- 
ing the water boiling), jugged hare mode, or in 
a tin of water in the oven as convenient. Any- 
how, do not stint the time. For a rabbit of 
assured youth, two hours is not too much. 
Serve very hot. 

The precise amount of potatoes and onions 
may be left to one’s judgment. The inferior 

arts of the rabbit will make soup for the next 

ay, or can be added to the stock pot. 

After the rich fare of Christmas most of us 
turned with renewed zest to homely puddings. 
This, though based on the oldest of old- 
fashioned lines, is excellent. 


72\|—Girls' Costume, 


Novelty goods of all sorts are much in vogue 
for children’s wear. The costume shown com- 
bines blue with brown, and is trimmed with 
black braid. With it is worn a Tam hat of the 
same. The foundation for the blouse is a fitted 
lining that closes at the centre-front. The 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 


SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL} GORSE®. 


COCOA-NUT RICE. 


Put an ounce and a half of washed Carolina 
rice, half an ounce of the best tapioca, and the 
same of grated cocoa-nut in a dish, with a dessert- 
spoonful of white sugar, and a pint and a half of 
milk, and bake for two hours, gently. Twenty 
minutes before serving, remove the top skin 
and spread a little raspberry jam over, after 


‘‘Qne of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapuzs, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout."”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET, '& 


blouse proper is fitted by shoulder and under. 
arm seams only, and closes invisibly at the left 
side. Both back and front pouch well over the 
belt, which is of black satin. The sleeves are 
two-seamed, and fit sn to well above the 
elbows where they are Slightly full after the 
latest children’s style. At the wrists are braid 
ornaments which add to the effect. At the 
neck is a high collar. 

The skirt is four-gored, and shows fulness at 
the back only. It is lined throughout, and 
trimmed with braid ornaments at the left-front 


seam. 

To rake this costume for a girl of eight years 
will require two and one-half yards of 44-inch 
mai . The pattern, No. 7211, is cut in sizes 
for girls of eight, ten, twelve and fourteen years. 


1g 
My 


7223-Ladies’ Fur Collarette. 

No feature of the season is more noticeable 
than the preference shown for collarettes of all 
sorts. The one here shown is stylish at the 
same time that it is easily made. The fitted 
collar and yoke portion is cut in sections and 
may be either tabbed at the back and pointed 
at the lower edge, or plainly finished after the 
manner of the back. The deep fall of fur is 


ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING 
CUTTING and FITTING 


Taught by Mrs. COPPING, 
High-class Dressmaker. 
For particulars apply, 41 AmpTHILL SQquARE (near Euston), 
Lonpvon. 
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80,000 girls annually. The departments of the 
Association’s work are thus labelled: con- 
valescent sick-aid and holiday, editorial, emigra- 
tion, employment agency, evangelisation, flower 
mission, foreign missions, foreigners in Great 
Britain, girls’ auxiliary, home study, juniors, 
libraries, loving service union, nurses’ union, 
park mission, ‘polytechnic educational,” re- 
staurant and public-house visitation, teachers, 
thrift, total ahatinance, and protection of girl 
travellers. Under the auspices of the organ- 
isation are the Factory Helpers’ Union and the 
Travellers’ Aid Society ; while the International 
Union of Friends of Young Women, the Onward 
and Upward Association and the Young 
‘Women’s Postal and Telegraph Christian Asso- 
ciation are affiliated. 


InpIaAN CanTonMENT Rutes.—The following: 
resolution was passed, without a dissenting 
vote, at the recent annual meeting of the 
Ontario, Canada, Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, held in the City of Brantford, 
October 12th to 15th :—* Whereas the laws of 
God are immutable and cannot be set aside 
without disaster to both the individual and 
society, and as the sin of impurity is an infrac- 
tion of both the spiritual and physical laws of 
God, therefore, Resolved, that we, as British 
citizens, utter our indignant pool against 
the re-introduction into the In Empire of 
the C. D. Acts under the guise of ‘Cantonment 
Regulations.’ ” ‘ * ‘ 


Procress of WomEN IN Germany.—Purity 
meeting.—A great meeting convened by Frau 
Cauer was held, under her presidency, in a 
large hall in Berlin a Sunday or two ago. Such 
was the pressure of the crowd that the police 
closed the doors some time before the appointed 
hour for the commencement of the proceedings, 
and hundreds had to be turned away for want 
of room. Very noticeable was the number of 
men, and especially of young men, who were 

resent. Frau Cauer explained that she had 
n commissioned by the Women’s Society,. 
‘“ Frauenwohl,” to convene this meeting to 
consider the want of protection for women in 
the public streets. She hoped that the people 
would soon have influence enough in the 
Reichstag to give voice to their opinion on the 
conduct of the ‘police des meeurs.” Frau 
Bieber-Bohm criticised the way in which the 
Press had sided with the strong against the 
weak. Friulein Dr. Jur. ee referred 
to England and Switzerland, i state 
regulation of vice did not exist, and the evils 
of the streets had diminished. She moved a 
resolution to the effect that in the interests of 
women citizens the law should afford effectual 
protection for the honour of the female sex. 
She claimed the abolition of private punish- 
ments for solicitation on the part of women. 
She asked for female inspectors in factories and 
workshops, for a reform of the police adminis- 
tration, and for the appointment of female 
doctors and officials at the police stations when 
women were charged with disorderly conduct. 
This resolution was unanimously carried. 
* * * 

A petition to the Reichstag, signed by Fraulein 
M. Ruschte, Fraulein Augspurg and Frau 
Cauer, was presented on the 12th of last month. 
The petitioners prayed for the revision of those 
clauses in the new Civil Code which pressed 
unjustly on women. 

* 


which is faced with fur. As illustrated, the 
deep yoke and high standing collar are of 

an, the cape portion of long-haired fur ; 
but various combinations and materials are 
equally suitable. Seal pet or velours with 
fur is always , and old-fashioned capes and 
jackets of bo genuine and electric can be 
then remodelled with certain success. 

To make the collarette for a lady of medium 
size will require one and one-half ards of 
99-inch or seven-eighths of a yard of 54-inch 
mai . The , No. 7228, is cut in 
sizes for a 82, 86 and 40-inch bust measure. 


Any pattern will be mailed on receipt of 6d. 


in stamps by the English Agency (Department 
W.), Bazar Pattern Co., Belper. 


Current News 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


The Queen has acce , With kind and 

ous words, # copy of the popular edition of 

« A Book of Thoughts,” compiled in memo of 

John Bright by his daughter, Mrs. Curry. e 

book, which is published by Mesers. eadley 

Brothers, 14, Bishopsgate ithout, E.C., con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Mr. Bright. 


* * 


sible in the home. She laid especial stress on 
the latter proposition, because there were many 
poor women who could only do work at home, 
and would not be able to follow it to a 
factory if it were transferred thither. Over- 
crowding was the great evil in connection 
with home life, but surely that could be 
dealt with by some other policy than that 
originated by the counsels of despair. Con- 
ditions of labour might be improved, or the 
workers induced to live in the country. Very 
much was said of the fur-pulling industry, and 
no doubt it was @ ny gon Spor but be ey 
it out in the home wo eprive helpless 
ay bet . The one rags taba — women of their sole support. Homes exis 
Mrs. Gower, thfrom kis tunie and blew it, and | 1026, efore Huanee and drieie Yea 
another policeman then came to his’ aid, | Would only intensify hunger and. ers 
po ‘| discussion followed, and a resolution embody- 


The men were secured, and on being brou ht 
before the Bench the ‘magistrates commen ed | 78 the views of ie eeanint ies agreed to. 


Mrs. Gower for her plucky ection. 
* 


Tae Trump Sex ?—The Penge police have 
acknowledged the plucky conduct o Mrs. Jane 
Gower, of Beckenham, by a present of a silver 
teapot and a purse of money. Police-constable 
Hamblin on December 28th was endeavouring 
to arrest two prisoners, and was violentl 
attacked. Several men looked on and vetoed 


County coo an PP ee 
= address by Mr.J.W. Benn, L.C.C., the Hixecu ive 

eee an youn — span ach Aare of the British Women’s Temperance Association 
Peo las Palace to show the worthiness of passed a resolution expressive of the opinion that 
the Rous ‘Women’s Christian Association to it was the special duty of the women of London 
the Baia the gathering being the first great to exercise their vote and influence in the coming 
one of its kind held by the Association in that election in favour of those candidates (1) who 

of London. The festival began with tea will maintain the Progressive temperance policy ; 
in the Winter Garden, and then came a meet. | (2). who will endeavour to secure to women the 
ing in the Queen’s Hall, where the Society’s right to serve on the Council ; and (8) who will 
choir, about 200 in number, sang sweetly, with maintain fair conditions for all workers, and the 
Mr. Livesey Carrott as conductor, and Mr. | Co™mpsign against atoms and sweating. 
Fountain Meen sat the organ; lantern views . 
illustrating the work of the ‘Association and the | WHERE BACHELORS ARE Harpy.—The society 
careers open to women were shown, while Mr. | called the “ Daughters of he Xing will be 
Foynson. Hicks gave a descriptive lecture. glad to have mending of all kinds brought to 
Speeches were made by Mr. 8. Gurney | them by the young men who have no one to do 
Sheppard, who occupied the chair, the Hon. | their sewing. They will receive these articles 
Gertrude Kinnaird, and the Rev. W. R. Mowll, | on Saturdays at Shaw's Restaurant, and on 
the Rev. Thomas Richardson offering prayer. | Tuesdays in the Grant House parlours. Old 
The Association was founded in 1855, and | four-in-hand ties made over, very neatly, into 
extends all over the country. In London alone | bow ties. Here is a chance to save your money, 
it has 50 institutes, homes, and restaurants, 92 | young men. We will be reasonable. Orders 
“other branches,” 14,000 members, 2,100 | for fancy work and family mending will be 
workers, mostly voluntary, and benefits about ! ,aken.—Rolla Era (Mo. U.8.A.). 


* * 


Mr. Hatt Carne, in conversation with an 
interviewer, said in reply to an ae how 
Woman’s Suffrage works in the Isle o 

“ Admirably. The only complaint I ever 
heard against it is that a half-witted woman 
was persuaded to personate her dead mother.” 

“Has woman any civil rights in Man which 
she does not posses in England ?” 

‘Yes, she has a certain control over freehold 
roperty. For instance, I could not sell this 
ouse without first obtaining the sanction and 

signature of my wife.” 


and INVALIDS. 
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similar to Breast Milk. Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham, 8.£. 


For INFANTS 
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Mrs. Ormiston CHANT’s recent lecture to the 
Leeds Sunday Lecture Society moves the 
“editor of the society's Weekly Notes to the 
following reflections :—‘‘ The splendid lecture of 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, on Sunday last—one of 
the best in the whole history of this Society— 
has set the writer a thinking this week. Women 
who speak in public, if 


they have a moral 
power, that is, if they speck for conscience 


sake, to serve a cause which they hold sacred, 
invariably subdue the prejudices of their 
» and excite an interest proportionate 
to the aversion with which it had been their 
porpose to regard them. Women can write 
which the world will gladly read; they 
can also deliver lectures which the world 
will gladly hear, and they may be 
“trus to do so with ample delicacy and 
dignity. The speech of Hortensia, which has 
been preserved to us by Appian, for elegance of 
and greatness of thought would have 
done honour to a Cicero or a Demosthenes. 
The oration which Athens in its best age 
admired as the finest Pericles ever pronounced 
was the composition of Aspasia, and the female 
phers of Greece left names that were 
ed among their male competitors. From 
the volumes of cheers which punctuated Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant’s advocation of the admission 
of women to the Parliamen Franchise I 
od pee are des any One ene 
op’ to Woman’s Suffrage. this they are 
in practical harmony and accord with some of 
- the most eminent and distinguished writers and 
thinkers of the century. There is no improve- 
ment in human affairs so likely to bring one 
half, nay, one tenth of the blessings along with 
it as the admission of women to the Franchise 
and to all other rights with their male fellow- 
citizens. I believe that the accomplishment of 
this great aim would tend to the abolition of 
poverty, prostitution, standing armies, and most 
' of the insufferable evils under which even the 
most civilised nations of to-day groan. If 
women had votes -there would be a much sterner 
repression of ‘those ou 8 on women which 
makes the necessity working women are under 
of going out alone a serious danger to them; 
outrages which have only reached their 
present height through the inexcusable leniency 
with which they are treated by the Courts of 
Justice. The law is severe on offences against 
property, it is comparatively lenient in punish- 
_ ing brutal assaults by husbands on wives; 
garrotters are flogged, but not wife-beaters. If 
ever since the great Whig revolution the Home 
Secretaryship had been filled by a select woman, 
it would have brought immense benefit to an 
entire moral stage. Our frightful cruelties to 
animals as well as cruelties to women would 
long ago have had a severecheck. In past ages 
women have been known as lovers and mis- 
tresses ; still they renee reigned. In the 
age which is approaching—the age of Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant’s ‘ New Woman ’—they will be 
something more—they will be Citizens, and the 
title which requires of them more light and 
knowledge promises them a new, a better, a 
more glorious empire.” 


THE VYWEGETZARIAN DEPOT 
96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. 


All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept, 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


WINE, “ssc SANS ALCOHOL.” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


PER CASE :— 
RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO ... 12 Large Bottles 22/- reputed Quarts. 
JULIET ... 24 Small 


10 per cent. Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, carriage paid. Guaranteed to keep in any 
climate, and free from alcohol. 


Admitted into England Free of Duty. 
London Depot: SWISS WINE COMPANY, 89, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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WHAT A DELICIOUS 
FRUITY ODOUR. 


Tuis is the remark made by a lady when 
visiting one of her friends. The hostess was 
engaged in making jellies, and she replied, 
“Yes! I had just been thinking the same 
myself, as I stirred these blocks of jelly in a 
basin of hot water.” Such remarks as the 
foregoing are of constant occurrence in house- 
holds where Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies are 
used. Naturally enough, because the jellies are 
flavoured with the delicious juices of freshly 
gathered raspberries and strawberries, grown 
on their own farms by Messrs. Chivers’ and 
Sons, or as in the case of orange and lemon, as 
the juices are expressed from the best ripe im- 

rted fruit. Eeepered in silver-lined pans, and 
andled by silver-lined ladles, no sible con- 
tamination of impurity can detract from Chivers’ 
Gold Medal Jellies. They are so nutritious, 
wholesome ®nd digestible as to warrant their 
inclusion as a regular item in the domestic 
dietary. It is very rare indeed that an article 
comes to the consumer with such hallmarks of 
delicacy, flavour, purity of material and cleanli- 
ness of manufacture as are possessed by Chivers’ 
Gold Medal Jellies. Sold by Grocers and Stores 
in packets. Half-pints, Pints and Quarts, 24d., 
. and 8d. A free sample will be sent on 
receipt of postcard, mentioning this paper. 
Address, 8S. Chivers & Sons, Histon, Cambetige. 


LATE FRUITAGE. 


(With reference to the Editor’s remarks on 
aged women.) 


“ They shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” 
—Pas. xcii. 12—15, 


‘* As a stately Palm tree 
Shall the Righteous be ;”” 
In old age, to gather 
Glory, Lord, to Thee; 
‘* Bring forth fruit and flourish ; 
They,” when youth is gone, 
‘* Spread as doth the Cedar,” 
“‘ Grow like Lebanon.” 


‘** To show the Lord is upright; ” 

By this sign I claim 

Every precious promise 
In the Saviour’s name. 

And my fruits, ripe, perfect, 
*T will be joy to bring 

Forth for good of others, 
Honouring my King. 


Autumn’s varied foliage 

Makes ‘“ God’s trees ” appear 
Concentrated sunshine, 

Triumph of the year. 
Resurrection glory 

Shall, in Prospect, shed 
Brightness like a halo 

Round each hoary head. 


Satisfied and radiant 
With the past grace given, 
Even now the hill-tops 
Catch the light of heaven. 
Be Thy beauty on us, 
Turning life’s last page, 
That all praise Thy goodness, 
For our ripe old age ! 


—Annie Clegg. 


99 36/- 99 Pints. 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 


“OLD WOMEN.” 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1anat. 

Mapam,—In your issue of the 20th ultimo, 
you seem to overlook, in your condemnation of 
certain opinions which you ascribe to me, the 
point at issue. To justify one’s own ro 
nouncements as such, is trifling work, but when 
words, separated from their context, are 
wrested to unintended meanings, it is, . 
haps, worth while to restore them to their 
ori place. The question debated in The 
Lady’s Realm was ‘* What shall we do with 
our Daughters?” In view of the difficulties 
besetting the career of the eg mer 
woman, my conclusion was, and is, the old- 
fashioned and dowdy one: that, when marriage 
is satisfactory—and it is satisfactory more 
frequently than it seems smart to it—it 
offers the average woman far more of the 
pleasant things of life than her most 
strenuous and even successful efforts will 
enable her to obtain for herself. It was 
woman as a breadwinner whom I considered 
on the platform, at the bar, in the pulpit 
or on the stage, and I said, and say still, 
that for success in any career that keeps her 
before the public, youth or the ou of 
youth is essential. In answer to this the argu- 
ment that an elderly and handsome lady, with 
her unearned home and her matronly status as 
a background, proved a picturesque figure on a 
platform, is surely futile. It may be my 
density that prevents my seeing what Queen 
Victoria, or a photograph of Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe has to doin the case. That age is 
in itself ludicrous no sane person would either 
think or state, but an old female warrior on a 
platform or elsewhere is ludicrous; and when 
she is fighting, not for principle only but for 
bread, she is pitiable, pathetic, Speen, 
I hope that all women whom I love—an 
believe I love all women—will be saved 
from making spectacles of themselves in 
what ought to be the peaceful twilight 
of their lives. For the battle of life strong and 
often pitiless weapons are essential; to wish 
for women a little ambush when the day of strife 
ought to be over, even if the better equip 
are in the thick of the fight, is surely to do her 
no wrong. Brave women at all periods of life 
will endeavour to answer when duty calls them 
to the front ; unfortunately noble aims and 
attributes do not suffice to nullify mean 
conditions. Sad things are sad, no matter how 
gaily we trumpet forth the contrary. To be 
at one with the men who write for the Sunday 
papers is, no doubt, to be in a scandalous 
position, but, when they speak the words of 
truth and common sense, I do not disdain their 
company for once, or even for twice. As to 
harems, I really know nothing about them. I 
should not have thought that the way of 
wedlock was the way of the harem, under 
Northern skies ; but doubtless I have still a 


prent deal to learn.— With much respect, I am, 
adam, faithfully yours, 


E. Rentoun Esuer. 


[The Editor must point out that she did not 
‘ascribe to’? Mrs. Rentoul Esler anything but 


vd 
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her own words, which were exactly quoted ; 
and their meaning is repeated in this letter in 
the phrase beginning “an old female.” There 
is the strongest and the clearest possible 
difference of opinion between us. Inthe Editor's 
opinion, “an old male” or “an old female” 
may, indeed, be ludicrous, but “the male” is 
as likely to be so as “‘ the female’; and either 
may be the more beautiful, impressive, honour- 
able and influential because of his or her 
age’ on a platform or elsewhere; and 
the question of whether a fee would be 
taken or not required in no way seems to affect 
the question of ‘ ludicrousness.” Mrs. Esler’s 
view is reiterated above. Of course itis pitiable 
when either old men or old women, worn out 
and needing repose, have to labour in any way 
for bread, when they would rather not engage 
in work; but this is as true of the old man 
bi stones as of the old woman “ charing”’; 
while neither Catherine Booth nor W. E. 
Gladstone was pitiable or ludicrous on the 
platform at the age of sixty. The Editor 
maintains that whether an old person is the 
more respected, and admired, and listened to 
“on @ platform or elsewhere” because of the 
years, or whether he or she is ‘‘ ludicrous,” is a 

uestion of individuality and not of sex; while 

rs Esler (ike a man of a certain type only) 
sees something specially, and as she said, 
“inevitably ludicrous” about an “‘ old female.” 
Our readers must judge.—Ep. W. S.] 


BRAILLE READING FOR THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Deak Mapam,—I venture to that the 
whole apparatns for embossing Braille type for 
the blind to read, with suitable paper and the 
necessary instructions for beginners, can be 
obtained from the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, 88, Cambridge-square, W., who 
will also give any further information required. 
The inclusive cost is seven shillings, or a trifle 
less if the smaller frame be taken; it is less 
cumbersome and heavy, and my blind friends 
agree with me in preferring it. Also, as & 
writer of Braille, may I say it is quite easy to 
learn; a blind lady ki gave me an hour’s 
lesson in which I completely mastered the 
principle, after this, for those who can see (like 
myself) and can write, it is a matter of practice, 
any one of fair average intelligence who would 
devote about two hours every day could easily 
learn it well in a week; rapid writing would 
preg with practice, and it can easily be read by 
sight. 

Tcan add my teetimony to Mrs. Meiklejon’s as 
to the enthusiastic delight this system affords to 
the blind. Nearly all books in Braille type are 
done by hand, but the first copy can only be 
transcribed by the seeing; after this the blind 
can reproduce it. Ladies who have leisure and 
will devote some of it to this work will add greatly 
to the happiness of all blind people, rich and 
poor, who care for reading, or who wish for 
education. In addition poor blind persons can 
make an income by recopying. The work can 
be done at home in leisure hours without inter- 
fering with the domestic or social duties of 
well-to-do ladies. How many young women I 
know, past early girlhood, who long for some 
real interest in life, and say to me, ‘‘ How I wish 
I could find something to do worth doing.” 
Here it is. : 

Many sufferers from weak sight learn not only 
to write but to read Braille, to spare their eyes. 
This most ingenious system is the invention of 
a Frenchman, Monsieur Braille. 

a ising for the length of this letter.—I 
am, am, yours faithfully, . M. 


‘“‘WretcHeD boy,” said the bishop to his 
delinquent foot boy, ‘‘ who is it that sees and 
hears all we do, and before whom even I am 
but a crushed worm?” ‘The missus, my 
lord,” was the startling reply. 

* ¥ 


‘“T asxep little Jim the difference between 


inertia and momentum.” ‘ Did he know any- 
thing about it?” ‘Yes; he said inertia is 


something that won't start, and momentum is 
something that won’t stop.” 


h always to be had at hospitals. 
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FELLOW-WORKERS. ans for six seoeine, bat seneived m — 

, en cons sev eminent doctors for 

Sister, what of the night? advice, but none of them seemed todo me good. 
Is there sign of the coming day ? My husband advised me to write to Dr. Wil. 
Long, long in the gloom we strive, lisms’ Company describing my com laint, and 


How long shall the night hold sway ? 


I see no sign, the hs that I am treading 
Dark is, and drear before my painful feet ; 
Fain would I lay me down, and rest un- 


heeding. 
My strength is failing, ah! and rest were 


to ask if their pills would be likely to do me an 

. On receiving a reply in the affirmative 
then bought a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People at Lh arcana When I returned 
home I thought I was dying—so great was the 
pain all over me—and I then took one of the 


sweet. ry which ae to = me at coe: 3 

, ept on taking them—three times a day—an 
it — — — after two boxes I found myself really much 
T me <b and clasp fi hard — better, with the pain in my stomach quite gone. 
Tai ws (ole cor Tok endeavouts The burning sensation left me; and I now 
jonS feel better than for many a year past. I feel 
Only in union, strength, certain that if I had not taken the pills in time 


I should not be alive now. Now my husband 
and little girl, nine years old, at school at 
Trimpley, are taking them.” 
Mrs. Masser went on to say she used to 
suffer from sick headache, but had never ex- 
ienced the sickly sensation since she had 
n in the habit of taking Dr. Williams’ Pills. 
Her little girl was thrown down at school, and 
had her hip diseased. Now she’s at school at 
Trimpley, two miles away, and is only able to 
walk the distance through taking Dr. Williams’ 
Pills. ‘For some time,” said Mrs. Masser, she 
was quite a cripple, and when I wrote to Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Company I asked also if the pills would 
do her any good. They certainly have done 


Only in patience, power, 
The kindling of mutual hope 
Shall hasten the coming hour. 


Yea, I have heard it said that far above us 

— Beyond the rank dark foliage which 
oppresses— 

The light shines clear from eyes of those 
who love ug 


And scatters hope from out their golden 
tresses. 


But we are weak, and how shall it avail us? 

The limits of this forest who shall find ? . 

Hearts we have loved and leaned on 
hourly fail us ; 

The darkness settles down on heart and 
mind. 


Sister, the dark misleads, 

See, we are not alone, 

I see above our heads 

Hands stretched towards our own. 


Hands that have long ago, 

Or e’er this path we trod, 

Struck down with blow on blow— 
Down to the very sod, 


The high dark-timbered oaks, 
Barriers then as now, 

Those hands with steady strokes 
Shall help us lay them low. 


Sister, the night moves on, 

There seems around me stealing 

A glimmer of the morning dawn at last, 
New hopes and far-off distances reveal- 


her good, for she can play and jump and go 
about everywhere now. She goes to school 
regularly, and I expect, as I continue the pills, 
they'll quite cure her. My husband suffered a 


ing— ; 
i mai sister, stand, our hands hold at deal from sickness in the morning, and 


f , ated the sight of food, but after a time he was 
Long have I toiled, and now at last| persuaded to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pille, and 
believing, ; is appetite is as good as ever it was. A 
I hold thy hand with thee henceforth to neighbot of mine at Erdington said to me one 
tread, day, ‘Mrs. Masser, you look a lot better,’ and I 
Past griefs and errors now at length | said, ‘Yes, I have been taking Dr. Williams’ 
retrieving, Pink Pills.’ She suffered too, and said, ‘ Do you 


Sister, my heart arises and is glad ! 
Amy C. Morant. 


think they would do me any good ?’ and I said, 
‘Well, they have cured me—what no doctor 
could do,’ ‘Well, the end of it was that she 
started taking the pills, and the last time I saw 
her she said the pills had done her more good 
than all the doctors, and I could see a marked 
improvement in her appearance.” 


Mrs. Masser’s account of these circumstances 
bears weight, coming from a person of her 
intellect and position. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
have more patrons among educated people and 
the clergy than any other medicine, because the 
proprietors are always willing to state with 
equal candour whether they have cured s given 
ailment or not. Anyone may write to the 
Company freely, and at length. These pills 
have cured paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, and the after-effects of in- 
fluenza; also all diseases arising from the 
impoverishment of the blood, scrofula, rickets, 
chronic erysipelas, consumption of the bowels 
and lungs, anemia, pale an sallow complexion, 
general muscular weakness, loss of appetite, 
palpitations, pains in the back, nervous head- 
ache and neuralgia, early decay, all forms of 


THE FOLLY POINT. 


Mipway between Bewdley and Arley, lies a 
cottage snugly ensconced on the banks of the 
Severn, in which the three persons concerned 
in this sketch reside. The spot is called “‘ The 
Folly Point,” and is well-known to thousands 
of tourists. 

The cokers is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Masser and family. Mr. and Mrs. Masser are 
people of middle age ; the husband is connected 
with the Kinlet Colliery, three miles away, and 
his wife, a buxom matron, is the mother of 
three children, two of whom attend the school 
at Trimpley. 

A representative of the Kidderminster Times 
paid a visit quite unexpectedly to ‘ Folly 
Point,” and interviewed the occupants of the 
cottage. When the object of the writer's visit 
was made known to Mrs. Masser, she at once 
related the following :— female weakness, and hysteria. These pills are 

‘T had suffered for five years with a burning | & tonic, not a purgative. They are genuine only 
sensation in my stomach, which was always | with the fullname, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
with me—night and day, and after trying almost | Pale People, and are sold by chemists and 
everything without any benefit I went to the | Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn 
hospital at West Bromwich for treatment, | Viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or 
knowing that the best medical treatment is six boxes for 13s. 9d. Pink Pills sold loose or 
I was treated * from glass jars are not Dr. Williams’. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. 


CRhe Standara ot Highest Purity.”—Lance. 


yo 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &c., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale. 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“SOUPS, SAVOURIES, SWEETS” 


By H. B. T. 
Contains Recipes for a PHRF #CT 
XMAS PUDDING & MINOBMBAT. 


SUITAGLE XMAS PRESENT. 
Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London and Manchester. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the cn- 
married to read. No book is written which goes #0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be hed in envelope from Ds. ALLInsom 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 


may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, | frequently prescribed by X> 


—. 
| UNFERMENTED 


Dr. NORMAN KERR, >.) 


Price 1s. Od = Dr J.J. RIDGE, . OP eter oem 
t e 
JUST PUBLISHED.| gellar ag 
“QVARIOTOMY AVERTED.” post feo 24.| DISEASES OF CHILDREN. “~ ™ - 
et waEe J. HALL-WILLIAMBS, M.D. (BOSTON), oe A Sample Half-bottle 
is to show wountn here Shed ey ee, By DR. apie ama tree by Post for 219. 
6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. ce 1|- Specially recommended 
‘Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. e cases of TN ee NIL ITY, 


Marriage. 


“OX Wold: brave Wee; teaching Ideal 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union Sicmat: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. StockHamM for TOKOLOGY, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for Kanezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 

L. NH. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, £.C. 


23 and Rheumatic Fevers, Infuensa, Se. 


| A, EXHAUSTION. Also as an excollont 
SWIFT GOLD | QR NON- ALOOHOLIO TORIC AD 
8 GOLD MEDAL. ior the ~ 
Bar 


RRISON KNITTING MA 
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Hv one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Price One Penny. 


i i i 


Oontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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